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PREFACE 


The  Studies  in  Local  Government  in  Georgia  were  first  prepared  and 
delivered  as  lecture  studies  for  classes  in  social  science  in  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  in  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Athens  and  vicinity.  These 
have  been  prepared  in  brief  by  the  authors  for  this  Bulletin.  The  lec- 
tures were  arranged  for  and  the  manuscripts  collected  by  James  L. 
Sibley  acting  as  Extension  Professor  of  Social  Work  in  the  Peabody 
School  of  Education.  This  position  was  provided  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Southern  Division.  The  editor  has  arranged  the  chapters,  edited 
the  manuscripts,  and  added  topics  for  further  study  or  discussion  at  the 
end  of  several  chapters. 

These  chapters  may  as  well  be  arranged  differently.  The  general  intro- 
ductory chapter  should,  probably,  be  taken  first.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Constitution  of  Georgia,  since  the  constitution  is  the  fundamental 
law,  and  other  chapters  refer  to  it.  The  other  chapters  may  be  taken 
in  any  order  as  club  leaders  are  ready.  The  chapters  are  planned  as 
real  studies,  not  as  mere  essays.  The  names  and  positions  of  the  authors 
speak  for  themselves.  They  have  given  their  services  cheerfully,  and  we 
hope  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Bulletin  these  studies 
may  have  a  state-wide  influence.  As  further  studies  are  needed,  we  will 
gladly  respond. 

,  The  Editor. 
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Chapter  I. 

CITIZENSHIP  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

Thomas  Jackson  Woofter,  Dean 
Peabody  School  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 

CHIEF  TOPICS 

I.  The  Meaning  of  Citizenship. 

II.  The  Meaning  of  Democracy. 

III.  Democratic  Citizenship. 

I.    THE  MEANING  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
Who  Is  a  Citizen? 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  we  find  this  the  first  sen- 
tence in  Article  XIV  of  the  amendments :  "All  persons  born  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside." 

This  is  as  far  as  the  United  States  need  go  for  its  purposes,  but  like- 
wise a  person  may  be  a  citizen  of  a  county  and  of  a  district.  All  per- 
sons thus  made  citizens  are  not  necessarily  voters.  Many  such  citizens 
have  not  been  voters.  Suffrage  and  citizenship  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  It  should  be  clear  that  from  the  beginning  of  our  nation  women 
have  been  citizens.  The  nineteenth  amendment  was  not  necessary  to 
make  her  a  citizen,  nor  did  it  make  her  a  new  citizen.  It  merely  added 
in  some  States  an  additional  privilege  to  her  citizenship.  She  has  been 
gradually  gaining  additional  citizenship  privileges,  such  as  the  right  to 
own  property,  to  own  and  dispose  of  her  property  as  a  married  woman, 
and  other  rights  of  individual  freedom  as  possessed  by  man.  She  has 
come  far  from  the  state  of  mere  chattel  that  might  be  disposed  of  as 
property.  The  right  of  suffrage  has  merely  extended  her  citizenship. 
There  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  this  may  be  called  new  citizen- 
ship, since  much  of  it  is  old. 

A  citizen  is  a  member  of  a  community,  or  society,  such  as  a  State,  a 
county,  or  the  United  States.  A  person  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  citi- 
zen of  several  communities  of  varying  size,  the  greater  including  the 
lesser.  The  community  owes  certain  things  to  its  citizens,  such  as  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  are  the  rights 
of  any  citizen.  A  citizen  in  turn  owes  compensations  to  the  community, 
and  these  are  the  citizen's  duties. 
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Extension  of  Rights  and  Duties 

Under  an  earlier  ideal,  the  community,  or  State,  assumed  a  limited 
number  of  rights  that  its  citizens  might  claim.  The  citizen  could  not 
ask  the  right  of  having  his  letters  carried  to  their  destination,  of  having 
a  distant  journey  especially  safe-guarded,  of  being  protected  against 
profiteers  in  business,  or  of  against  dangers  in  the  water  or  the  milk 
he  might  drink,  or  of  fire  which  might  destroy  his  home.  His  duties 
were  likewise  limited,  and  some  people  yet  protest  the  duty  of  paying 
taxes  to  educate  other  people's  children,  not  recognizing  the  greater 
values  of  an  educated  community.  It  seems  that  rights  and  duties  have 
constantly  multiplied  in  number  and  enhanced  in  values  as  civilization 
has  advanced. 

The  Right  of  Suffrage 

This  is  not  a  natural,  inalienable  right  of  a  citizen,  but  rather  a 
privilege  conceded  many  citizens  under  certain  qualifications,  which 
privilege  in  the  main  is  that  of  choosing  representatives.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  our  national  existence  it  was  rather  the  predominant  senti- 
ment that  suffrage  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  should  be  the 
privilege  of  a  limited  aristocracy,  limited  by  religion,  education,  family, 
property,  etc.  This  prevailed  especially  in  the  New  England  section, 
and  John  Adams  was  a  leading  advocate  of  it.  Later  on  the  masses 
came  into  fuller  recognition,  and  "Manhood  Suffrage"  became  a  com- 
mon slogan.  The  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  triumph  of  the 
masses  over  the  aristocracy  which  had  ruled. 

Manhood  suffrage  as  a  political  doctrine  held  that  suffrage  was  a 
natural  right  of  every  man  approximately  normal  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  maturity  required,  which  age  was  generally  fixed  at  twenty-one. 
That  is,  he  had  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  just  because  he  was 
a  man.  Manhood  suffrage  then  meant  practically  the  same  as  man- 
hood citizenship,  and  this  may  account  for  the  tendency  to  confuse  citi- 
zenship and  suffrage. 

We  are  now  pulling  farther  away  from  this  doctrine  and  are  putting 
on  limiting  qualifications.  This  is  the  subject  of  a  later  chapter,  but 
the  reader  may  here  get  the  idea  of  its  evolution,  and  raise  in  mind  such 
questions  as  what  should  be  the  qualifications,  and  which  positions  of 
public  service  should  be  filled  by  popular  election  and  which  otherwise 
filled.  These  questions  will  come  up  again.  Before  drawing  final  con- 
clusions as  to  the  nature  of  citizenship,  we  wish  to  inquire  further  into 
the  nature  or  meaning  of  democracy. 

II.    THE  MEANING  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Democracy  a  Variable 

Democracy  is  still  in  the  making.  In  the  minds  of  the  many  there  is 
much  haziness  as  to  its  meaning  and  aims.    We  read  of  it  as  something 
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modern,  yet  it  is  probably  as  old  as  man.  It  has  had  centuries  of  de- 
velopment, through  many  vicissitudes  of  the  ages,  yet  its  spirit  seems 
indestructible,  immortal,  and  the  air  of  the  twentieth  century  is  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  democracy.  It  is  pervading  and  giving  tone  to  all 
phases  of  modern  life.  It  is  a  common  conception  that  democracy  is 
merely  a  form  of  government,  its  accepted  definition,  "A  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people."  It  is  partly  our  purpose 
to  make  clear  that  democracy  has  outgrown  this  conception,  and,  though 
it  includes  this,  it  transcends  this  older  ideal. 

Democracy's  Origins 

1.  Primitive  Democracy. — History  cannot  yet  take  us  back  to  the 
earliest  social  organizations.  It  is  a  growing  conviction  among  students 
of  social  origins  that  the  most  primitive  societies  were  democratic. 
Tacitus,  a  Roman  historian,  visited  many  of  the  Germanic  tribes  of 
Nordic  ancestry,  he  was  present  in  their  assemblies,  and  witnessed  their 
voting  on  questions  of  war  and  other  tribal  issues.  He  interpreted  it 
that  each  tribe  was  an  individual  group,  an  assembly,  a  government  and 
a  society  of  equals  with  common  interests. 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  studies  of  Slavic  village  communities,  tells  us 
that  these  were  brotherhoods  of  persons  who  were  at  once  co-owners 
and  kinsmen. 

Blackstone  expresses  an  opinion  that  in  primitive  societies  the  ground 
was  in  common,  no  part  being  the  property  of  any  man  in  particular. 

In  far-away  tribes  in  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  which 
are  preserved  primitive  life  and  customs,  we  find  other  data  which  make 
it  appear  that  the  earliest  society  was  one  of  communal  democracy. 
Such  bits  of  evidence  are  not  conclusive,  yet  they  set  up  a  theory.  Prob- 
ably such  primitive  equality  was  broken  by  raids,  captures,  conquests, 
and  tributes  exacted.  Primitive  democracy  may  thus  have  fallen  as  civil- 
ization arose,  but  its  spirit  lived  on. 

2.  Ancient  Democracy. — On  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  democracy 
appears  in  Greece  and  in  Rome.  Inequalities  are  now  much  in  evidence, 
and  democratic  equality  is  for  an  aristocratic  few.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  people  really  entered  into  the  liberties  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship. There  were  at  times  an  approach  to  civil  and  political  equality, 
but  at  best  it  was  only  a  limited  democracy.  In  Greece  the  demagogue 
too  easily  exploited;  in  Rome  it  was  that  as  wealth  accumulated,  men 
decayed;  in  both  democracy  passed  into  imperialism. 

3.  Modern  Democracy. — The  world  passed  into  the  dark  and  middle 
ages  from  which  it  emerged  under  kingly  rule.  Monarchical  ideals 
dominated  not  only  in  political  government,  but  these  entered  also  into 
the  organization  of  Christianity,  and  industry  was  dominated  by  sim- 
ilar notions.  There  was  no  freedom  of  the  individual  for  the  masses. 
But  the  spirit  of  democracy  could  not  be  destroyed.    Slowly  but  grad- 
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ually  it  evolved  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  until  it  burst  forth  in  revo- 
lution. Luther's  Reformation  was  a  democratic  revolution,  and  so  were 
the  English,  French,  and  American  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. These  mark  the  beginning  of  modern  democracy.  The  Holy 
Alliance  with  Metternich  as  its  guiding  genius  was  an  organization  to 
check  the  rising  spirit  of  democracy  and  to  protect  the  endangered 
thrones.  Yet  this  spirit  was  not  to  be  denied.  Before  it,  thrones  have 
toppled  until  these  are  now  rare  in  the  civilized  world. 

In  theory,  our  modern  political  democracy  began  in  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  and  Rousseau.  Rousseau  held  that  government  is  a  social 
contract  entered  into  by  the  people  of  a  society  for  their  own  good.  This 
contravenes  the  theory  of  the  "Divine  Right"  of  kings.  When  Thomas 
Jefferson  penned  the  political  maxim,  "All  men  are  created  equal,"  he 
gave  us  a  transcript  from  Rousseau.  Here  in  this  new  world,  America, 
a  pioneer  realm  in  which  soil  and  society  and  religion  were  largely  free, 
many  old  traditions  lost  binding  force,  men  themselves  necessarily  be- 
came the  source  of  laws,  and  large  equality  of  fortunes  prevailed. 
These  were  the  natural  conditions  for  the  birth  of  modern  democratic 
institutions.  Inspired  by  America  these  institutions  are  spreading  the 
world  over.  However,  this  study  must  now  narrow  down  to  our  special 
realm. 

American  Democracy 

In  general,  the  prevailing  idea  at  first  was  that  of  a  political  democ- 
racy. There  were  certain  theories  which  entered  so  fundamentally  into 
our  political  philosophy  that  we  must  reckon  with  some  of  these.  We 
designate  two  of  these,  both  of  which  came  largely  from  Rousseau. 

1.  The  absolute  freedom  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Some 
of  this  freedom  he  surrenders  for  the  sake  of  government,  but  it  is 
the  least  necessary  that  is  so  surrendered.  This  would  very  much  limit 
the  government  almost  to  the  necessary  police  power  to  keep  order, 
everything  else  being  without  the  province  of  the  government.  This  is 
the  "Laissez  Faire"  theory  of  government. 

2.  We  are  created  equal,  equality  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  in- 
equality the  product  of  a  vicious  civilization.  Manhood  suffrage  grew 
out  of  this,  but  illogically  woman  was  excluded. 

These  two  ideals,  freedom  of  the  individual  and  equality  of  all,  en- 
tered largely  into  the  thinking  of  the  early  makers  of  our  democracy, 
and  yet  both  lead  to  certain  falsities  from  which  we  are  slowly  escaping. 

First,  there  is  no  absolute  freedom  of  the  individual.  Every  act  of 
an  individual  affects  others,  and  he  is  not  free  to  work  others  harm. 
There  is  no  isolated  individual,  but  every  one  is  a  member  of  a  social 
group  which  shapes  his  personality,  and  he  is  an  indivisible  part  of  the 
whole.  Then  he  must  live,  in  a  large  part,  a  life  for  the  group.  Indi- 
vidual freedom  must  often  be  curbed  by  the  group  for  the  sake  of 
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morality,  sanitation,  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease,  fairness  in 
business,  and  many  other  good  results.  "No  one  liveth  unto  himself 
alone,  and  no  one  dieth  unto  himself",  is  the  modern  theory  replacing 
that  of  crass  individuality. 

As  to  the  second  principle,  equality  is  not  a  state  of  nature  but  rather 
the  opposite.  Nature  knows  no  equality.  No  two  blades  of  grass  nor 
leaves  of  the  trees  are  exactly  alike.  Nature  makes  no  duplicates,  not 
even  in  human  beings.  Nature  even  implants  in  us  an  instinct  to  be 
different,  to  produce  inequality.  If  we  achieve  approximate  equality, 
it  must  be  brought  about  by  man's  efforts,  not  by  nature  unaided. 
In  fact  this  theory  is  so  contradictory  to  the  working  of  nature, 
that  it  is  astonishing  that  it  has  held  sway  so  long  in  our  political 
thought. 

Equality  and  Inequality 

1.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  interpreted  by  some  to  mean 
equality  under  the  law.  But  is  this  a  reality  in  our  democracy  at  large 
or  in  the  State  of  Georgia  in  particular?  Laws  are  made  by  certain 
classes  mainly  and  in  the  interests  of  some  more  than  of  others.  Many 
are  deprived  of  justice  because  seeking  it  in  the  courts  is  too  expensive. 
And,  shameful  to  admit,  even-handed  justice  is  not  meted  to  all  alike  in 
our  courts.  We  are  not  equal  under  the  law,  but  we  are  making  progress 
in  this  direction,  and  this  is  one  phase  of  growth  in  civil  democracy. 

2.  In  political  democracy  we  find  inequalities  of  representation,  of 
taxation,  of  suffrage,  etc.,  but  we  are  gaining  along  these  lines. 

3.  In  social  democracy  there  are  great  inequalities.  With  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  came  the  opportunities  of  the  captains  of  industry 
to  amass  huge  fortunes,  and  of  corporations  to  form  so  as  to  favor  a 
few  in  the  exploitation  of  the  many.  Thousands  must  live  in  hovels 
whilst  others  live  in  palaces.  Men  are  thus  as  widely  separated  as  in 
the  olden  castes.  How  to  achieve  more  equality  in  the  manner  of  living 
and  in  the  social  joys  of  life  is  a  problem  of  both  social  and  industrial 
democracy.  Absolute  equality  is  an  unattainable  ideal  here,  but  we  can 
go  far  in  correction  of  existing  inequalities. 

4.  In  the  democracy  of  culture  we  are  reducing  inequalities.  Books 
were  formerly  few  and  expensive,  but  these  have  multiplied  in  number 
and  moderated  in  price.  Good  home  libraries  are  now  possible  for  the 
vast  majority,  and  public  libraries  are  multiplying  rapidly.  Endowed 
"Institutes"  are  bringing  classic  music  and  exhibits  of  art  within  the 
reach  of  many  otherwise  deprived.  Copies  of  masterpieces  of  art  and 
sculpture  are  cheap  and  true  to  the  original.  There  is  more  of  the 
artistic  appearing  in  the  designs  of  small  homes.  Even  the  movies  may 
bring  the  best  of  the  theater  to  everybody.  We  are  thus  achieving 
democracy  of  culture. 
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5.  Probably  the  really  fundamental  equality  for  which  a  democracy 
should  strive  is  the  equality  of  opportunity.  The  foregoing  equalities 
are  more  or  less  involved  in  this  one.  Here  again  we  find  glaring  in- 
equalities, some  as  follows: 

(1)  In  Organic  Heredity. — This  includes  our  inborn  capacities, 
bodily  and  mental.  Some  are  born  high  intellectuals,  some  feeble- 
minded, some  normal.  Likewise  in  health  and  strength  there  are  vary- 
ing endowments.  These  bring  very  unequal  opportunities.  Eugenics 
may  help  to  limit  the  abnormal  variations,  yet  some  are  sure  to  come. 
Democracy  should  strive  to  secure  good  birth  to  every  child,  and  to 
guarantee  fair  opportunity  to  every  one  to  realize  the  fulness  of  his 
native  capacities. 

(2)  In  Social  Heredity.— This  includes  the  things  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  but  not  by  organic  heredity.  Such  are  lan- 
guage, customs,  manners,  morals,  religion,  and  culture.  Bodies  of 
knowledge  and  accumulations  of  property  are  so  passed  on.  Much  of 
these  are  passed  on  in  the  home,  the  playground,  the  neighborhood,  and 
social  contacts  generally.  The  school  is  the  organized  institution  to 
insure  the  best  in  social  heredity.  Education  thus  becomes  man's  agency 
for  consciously  guiding  his  own  evolution  through  selection  and  control 
of  social  heredity.  The  school  is  not  the  only  educational  agency,  but 
it  is  the  one  organized  for  this  as  its  purpose. 

It  should  be  clear  that  social  heredity  works  as  surely  as  organic 
heredity.  No  child  can  escape  it.  But  it  functions  very  unevenly.  Some 
are  born  into  better  homes  than  others.  Some  are  born  in  slums,  some 
in  mountain  fastnesses.  Professor  D.  L.  Earnest  tells  me  that  he  has 
found  children  in  the  mountains  of  North  Georgia  who  had  never  heard 
of  Jesus  Christ  though  they  had  some  faint  idea  of  the  existence  of 
Hoke  Smith.  In  counties  widely  separated,  such  as  Dade,  Fulton,  Mus- 
cogee and  Camden,  opportunities  vary  widely.  Good  democracy  will 
strive  to  even  up  these. 

In  the  case  of  inherited  wealth,  we  are  putting  on  inheritance  taxes 
and  regulating  in  small  part  the  privilege  of  entailing  property  for  gen- 
erations. But  these  are  slight  beginnings  in  the  regulation  of  equality 
of  opportunity. 

This  study  has  gone  far  enough  to  make  clear  that  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  must  have  limitations,  that  the  doctrine  of  equality  in 
nature  or  society  is  full  of  falsities,  and,  especially  to  be  emphasized, 
that  democracy  is  many-sided.  Democracy  has  been  illustrated  in  sev- 
eral phases:  Civil,  political,  social,  industrial,  of  culture,  and  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  found  to  be  imperfect  in  every  one  of  these  phases,  yet  it 
is  evolving  towards  something  higher  and  better.  Perfect  democracy 
will  come  with  the  millenium. 
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What  Is  Democracy? 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  political  phase  should  first  attract  atten- 
tion, and  that  democracy  should  be  limited  to  the  ideal  of  government. 
Our  knowledge  of  human  association  and  social  organization  has,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  widened  and  enriched.  We  come  to  think  of  democ- 
racy as  the  ideal  toward  which  our  whole  social  order  is  tending.  It 
embraces  the  governmental  and  all  other  phases  of  social  organization 
and  social  life.  It  is  an  ideal,  like  justice  or  truth,  and,  as  such,  it  can- 
not be  given  a  hard  and  fast  definition.  We  must  live  in  it  as  it  is, 
and  strive  to  perfect  it  as  the  goal  of  human,  social  evolution.  Coming 
to  our  aid  is  a  new,  rich,  and  developing  field  of  science  known  as  social 
science.  Since  this  deals  with  human  association  and  human  social  life, 
it  is  most  valuable,  hence  a  most  rapid  development  is  predicted  for  it. 
It  is  further  predicted  that  in  this  field  woman  will  be  the  superior 
student  and  citizen.  May  we  not  thus  look  to  woman  for  the  richest, 
broadest,  most  progressive,  and  most  uplifting  citizenship  the  centuries 
have  been  able  to  produce? 

III.    DEMOCRATIC  CITIZENSHIP 
A  Democratic  State 

Our  conclusions  must  now  be  brief  in  summary  and  in  suggestion. 

A  democratic  State  is  one  in  which  the  ideals  of  democracy  prevail. 
These  ideals  are  in  part  portrayed  in  the  preceding  division  of  this 
Chapter.  These  may  prevail  in  varying  degrees  in  different  States. 
The  evolution  of  the  State  tends  toward  larger  and  larger  organizations 
of  territory  and  population,  and  toward  an  increasing  proportion  of 
citizens  participating  in  the  affairs  of  state.  There  are  two  opposing 
forces  ever  operating,  the  one  is  individualism,  the  other  is  centraliza- 
tion. The  complete  dominance  of  individualism  leads  to  revolution  and 
anarchy.  The  complete  triumph  of  centralization  leads  to  despotism. 
The  proper  adjustment  of  these  two  forces  creates  our  best  democracy. 

That  there  are  dangers  in  democracy  we  should  not  deny.  In  parts 
of  Europe,  recently  there  has  been  a  swing  from  absolutism,  militarism, 
Junkerism  to  extreme  individualism  producing  Bolshevism,  kleptocracy, 
anarchy,  or  revolution,  as  you  wish  to  style  it.  In  the  thought  and  action 
of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  is  there  not  a  tendency  toward  in- 
dividualism in  defiance  of  law  and  order  of  centralized  authority?  Again, 
do  we  not  have  ultra-conservatists  who  hold  to  the  past  order,  to  the 
good  old  days,  to  doctrines  of  Washington  or  Jefferson  as  the  perfect 
solution  of  social  and  political  problems?   Somewhere  is  the  golden  mean. 

It  has  \  been  said  that  social  progress  is  the  result  of  contributions  of 
great  men  translated  into  social  achievements  by  popular  usage.  The 
contributions  may  come  as  inventions,  ideals,  moral  or  political  or  re- 
ligious or  industrial  or  hygienic  principles.  Unless  these  are  utilized, 
they  fail,  and  the  great  contributor  is  said  to  be  ahead  of  his  times. 
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Several  thoughts  come  off  from  this.  First,  citizens  in  general  should 
be  intelligent  and  educated  that  socialization  of  great  contributions  may 
take  place.  The  higher  the  degree  of  general  intelligence,  the  more 
facile  will  be  the  socialization.  Second,  we  must  look  to  a  limited  num- 
ber to  be  thinkers,  leaders,  social  inventors.  Education  must  foster  both 
the  leaders  and  those  who  are  to  choose  from  what  the  leaders  contribute. 
These  latter  are  not  blind  followers,  for  such  are  the  prey  of  the  dema- 
gogues, spurious  leaders.  They  are  more,  for  they  are  intelligent  dis- 
criminators, electors,  in  an  efficient,  progressive  democracy. 

There  is  another  thought.  Some  have  feared  that  democracy  with 
education  free  and  opportunity  open  will  elevate  the  lower  but  reduce 
the  upper  social  strata,  and  thus  come  to  a  commonplace,  unprogressive 
mediocrity.  This  is  the  dead-level  theory.  But  nature  and  society  take 
care  of  this,  not  by  producing  equality,  but  inequality.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  superior  few.  This  will  always  keep  an  aristocracy  within  a 
democracy,  but  it  should  be  an  open  aristocracy  of  merit.  Then  if  the 
democracy  is  intelligent  and  educated  through  and  through,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  safely  progressive  State. 

An  Efficient  State 

Adapting  from  Giddings's  brief  monograph,  "The  Responsible  State," 
we  reproduce  the  following  in  outline : 

The  Responsible  State  will  guarantee  to  its  citizens  the  rights  of  (1) 
life,  (2)  security,  (3)  liberty,  and  (4)  opportunity  (many-sided  oppor- 
tunity) . 

In  return,  the  duties  of  the  State,  which  become  the  duties  of  citizens 
in  the  State,  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  Safeguard  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  To  Further  a  Civilization  That 

a.  Cherishes  honor. 

b.  Ameliorates. 

c.  Humanizes. 

d.  Enlightens. 

e.  Makes  polite. 

3.  To  Be  Efficient. 

Avoiding  (a)  mechaniecal  socialism;  (b)  ineffective  indivualism. 
This  is  a  very  suggestive  outline,  a  study  in  epitome. 

The  Efficient  Citizen 

The  efficient  citizen  is  the  one  who  does  his  full  part  in  an  efficient 
State,  or  community.  He  must  be  not  only  politically  efficient  (including 
suffrage),  but  also  efficient  industrially,  socially,  culturally,  and  in 
every  way  that  furthers  civilization  or  elevates  humanity. 

Rousseau,  though  a  rank  individualist  and  often  a  self-contradictory 
theorist,  was  a  great  inspirer  of  modern  democracy.    Expressive  of  a 
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quality  of  that  broader  citizenship  we  have  tried  to  outline  in  this  con- 
densed introductory  chapter,  the  following  quotation  is  given  from  him: 
"O  Men,  be  humane,  it  is  your  highest  duty.    Be  humane  to  every  con- 
dition of  men,  to  everything  not  alien  to  mankind" 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For  Studies  in  Citizenship 

McPherson,  The  Civil  Government  of  Georgia,  Hinds  and  Eldredge,  Phila. 

This  contains  the  Constitution  of  Georgia,  but  amendments  are  not 
brought  down  to  date.    It  is  an  excellent  manual. 
Dunn,  Community  Civics,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Atlanta. 

This  presents  the  broader  view  of  citizenship.    Also  excellent. 

Hill,  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Just  off  the  press,  and  quite  modern  in  its  treatment  of  citizenship  and 
government,  state  and  national-  Interesting  and  valuable  for  club  study 
and  for  high  schools. 

For  Studies  of  Modern  Democracy 

Follett,  The  New  State,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Weyl,  The  New  Democracy,  Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta. 

For  any  student  who  wishes  to  go  further  into  this  field,  these  are 
admirable  studies  of  democracy  in  its  fuller  meanings,  political,  psy- 
chological, and  sociological. 

White,  The  Old  Order  Changeth,  Macmillan  Co. 

An  excellent  introductory  study,  a  most  readable  book,  and  the  price 
is  small.  The  author  is  William  Allen  White  whose  readable  books  are  so 
well  known.  A  good  book  for  circle  discussion,  though  not  so  modern 
as  the  other  two. 
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Chapter  II. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  GEORGIA 

Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks,  Ph.  D. 
Dean,  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Georgia. 

OUTLINE 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Origin  of  written  constitutions. 
Purpose  and  nature. 
How  made. 

Constitutions  of  Georgia:    1776,  1777,  1789,  1798,  1861,  1865,  1868,  1877. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONSTITUTION  OF  1877. 

I.  Bill  of  Rights.    Fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen  which  may 

not  be  abridged. 

1.  Trial  by  Jury. 

2.  Uunusual  punishments  prohibited. 

3.  Habeas  Corpus. 

4.  Religious  freedom  and  freedom  of  speech. 

II.  Elective  Franchise. 

1.  Registration  Law  of  1913. 

2.  Suffrage  law  of  1908.  Amendment. 

3.  Primary  System   (not  in  Constitution). 

III.  Frame  of  Government. 

A.  Legislative  Department. 

1.  Membership  in  House  and  Senate. 

2.  Eligibility  Rules. 

3.  Law-making  process. 

4.  Power  over  taxation. 

B.  Executive  Department. 

1.  Principal  officers,  terms ;  Eligibility. 

2.  Biennial  Elections. 

3.  Tendency  to  curtail  powers  of  Governor. 

C.  Judiciary  System. 

1.  Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts.  Difference. 

2.  Superior  Courts. 

3.  City  and  County  Courts. 

4.  Question  of  Election  or  Appointment. 

IV.    Finance,  Taxation,  Public  Debt. 

1.  For  what  purposes. 

2.  Character  ;  ad  valorem  ;  criticisms. 

3.  Limitation  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  taxation. 

4.  Debts  of  counties  and  municipalities  limited  to  seven  per  cent.. 
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V.  Education. 

1.  Common  Schools  ;  one-half  income  of  state. 

2.  High  schools. 

3.  University  system. 

VI.  County  Government:  Uniformity. 

VII.  Amendments. 

1.  Proposed  by  legislature. 

2.  Majority  of  those  voting  ratifies  amendment. 

CRITICISMS  OF  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Length. 

2.  Illogical  and  antiquated. 

3.  Hundreds  of  Amendments. 

4.  Infringement  on  legislature  by  attempting  to  enact  laws. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  GEORGIA 

INTRODUCTORY 

With  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  king  in  the  mon- 
archial  governments  and  the  rise  of  the  people  to  power,  written  consti- 
tutions came  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  to  express  definitely  the  powers  which  the  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  were  to  wield.  In  democratic 
countries,  of  which  the  first  was  the  United  States,  the  object  of  the 
constitution  is  to  set  up  a  frame  of  government  and  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  executive  and  of  legislative  bodies.  Constitutions  are  made  by 
assemblies  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  express  pur- 
pose. The  people  in  their  constitution-making  capacity  are  sovereign. 
In  the  individual  states  of  the  United  States,  however,  constitutions  may 
not  have  clauses  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion. The  most  important  act  that  a  people  can  perform  in  their  politi- 
cal capacity  is  the  making  of  a  constitution.  New  constitutions  usually 
come  into  existence  as  the  result  of  social  and  political  upheavals.  Of 
the  eight  constitutions  which  Georgia  has  adopted,  all  but  one  have 
been  due  to  war.  That  of  1776  was  adopted  when  we  severed  our  con- 
nection with  England,  and  of  course  was  a  make-shift;  that  of  1777 
was  of  the  same  general  character;  the  constitution  of  1789  came  after 
freedom  had  been  obtained  and  a  national  form  of  government  had  been 
adopted.  The  object  of  this  constitution'  was  to  harmonize  the  state 
government  with  that  of  the  union.  The  constitutions  of  1861,  1865  and 
1877  were  all  due  to  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  influences.  The 
constitution  of  1798,  regarded  by  some  lawyers  as  the  best  we  have  ever 
had,  was  made  without  any  war  influences. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1877 

1.    The  last  constitution  adopted  in  Georgia  was  that  of  1877.  It 
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begins,  as  do  most  constitutions,  with  a  Preamble  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  asserts  the  essential  liberties  of  the  citizens,  those 
liberties  from  which  our  fathers  fought  for  centuries  in  England.  They 
include  jury  trial,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  religious  freedom  and 
freedom  of  the  press;  prohibition  of  unusual  punishment  and  of  exces- 
sive bail;  prohibition  of  unwarranted  search,  either  of  person  or  house; 
prohibition  of  slavery. 

2.  Elective  Franchise.  There  is  no  more  important  portion  of  the 
constitution  than  the  law  governing  the  exercise  of  the  vote.  In  Georgia 
there  are  several  general  qualifications,  such  as  the  requirement  that 
the  citizen  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  that  all  taxes  shall 
have  been  paid,  and  a  denial  of  suffrage  to  certain  classes  of  people. 
In  addition  to  these  general  qualifications  the  constitution  was  amended 
in  1908  by  certain  property  and  educational  qualifications.  Any  person 
who  can  read  and  write  any  paragraph  of  the  constitution,  or  who  can 
understand  and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  same,  if  he  is 
prevented  by  physical  disability  from  reading  and  writing;  or  any  per- 
son who  owns  at  least  forty  acres  of  land  in>  the  state,  upon  which  he 
resides,  or  other  property  valued  at  $500,  may  vote.  This  amendment 
also  permits  veterans  and  their  descendants  to  vote,  provided  that  all 
persons  eligible  to  register  under  this  amendment  must  have  done  so 
prior  to  January  1,  1915.  Still  another  clause  of  the  Amendment  of 
1908  extends  the  franchise  to  all  persons  who  are  of  good  character  and 
are  of  good  citizenship.  The  intention  of  this  clause  was  to  allow  any 
white  person  who  might  otherwise  be  disqualified  to  retain  the  vote. 

A  Registration  Law  of  1913  provides  that  electors  must  register  at 
least  six  months  before  the  election  in  which  they  desire  to  vote. 

III.  The  next  grand  division  of  the  constitution  is  given  to  setting 
up  the  frame  of  government.  There  are  three  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial. 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and 
a  Senate.  The  number  of  representatives  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  counties.  There  are  at  the  present  time  207  members.  The  eight 
largest  counties  have  three  representatives;  the  thirty-one  counties  next 
in  size  with  respect  to  population  have  two  each  and  all  the  others  one. 
The  counties  are  divided  up  into  fifty-one  senatorial  districts  and  each 
one  of  these  is  represented  by  one  senator.  The  constitution  lays  down 
detailed  rules  as  to  eligibility,  as  to  the  law-making  process,  and  confers 
on  the  Legislature  complete  power  over  taxation. 

The  executive  department  consists  of  the  governor,  the  state  house 
officers,  and  a  vast  system  of  administrative  officers.  Their  terms  of 
office,  eligibility,  duties  and  salaries  are  set  down  with  great  minute- 
ness in  the  constitution.  The  tendency  is  notable  in  the  Georgia  Con- 
stitution, as  in  other  state  constitutions,  to  limit  the  power  of  governor. 
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The  judiciary  department  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, a  system  of  superior  courts,  city  courts,  etc.  From  time  to  time 
the  method  of  electing  the  judges  has  been  changed  in  Georgia.  At  one 
time  they  were  all  appointed  by  the  governor;  at  another  time  they  were 
elected  by  the  Legislature;  at  the  present  time  practically  all  judges, 
except  city  court  judges,  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  judges  of 
city  courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  There  is  general  agreement 
among  students  of  government  that  judges  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

IV.  The  constitution  lays  down  very  rigid  laws  pertaining  to  finance, 
taxation  and  the  public  debt.  Taxation  may  be  exercised  by  the  general 
assembly  for  only  the  following  purposes: 

For  the  support  of  the  state  government  and  public  institutions. 
For  educational  purposes.     (Limited  in   Const,  of  1877.  Recent 
Amendments.) 

To  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
To  pay  the  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

To  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion  and  defend  the  state  in  time 
of  war. 

For  pensions  for  Confederate  soldiers. 

In  1904  the  constitution  was  amended  so  that  unoer  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  tax  rate  shall  not  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar.  All  prop- 
erty is  theoretically  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  there  being  no  classifica- 
tion.   The  taxation  system  in  Georgia  sadly  needs  revision. 

With  reference  to  incurring  a  debt,  the  state  is  limited  to  issuing  bonds 
for  specific  purposes,  such  as  repelling  insurrection,  or  to  pay  the  ex- 
isting public  debt.  To  supply  deficiency  in  revenue  for  ordinary  need 
the  state  may  not  go  into  debt  beyond  $500,000. 

The  powers  of  the  counties  and  cities  to  tax  themselves  are  limited 
to  seven  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property. 

V.  Education.  The  constitution  requires  the  Legislature  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  state,  free  of  charge  to 
the  children,  but  separate  for  white  and  black.  The  constitution  sets 
up  the  necessary  machinery  for  controlling  this  system  with  a  state 
superintendent  of  education  and  county  superintendents.  The  support 
of  the  common  schools  was  fixed  by  the  Legislature  of  1919  at  one-half 
of  the  gross  income  of  the  state.  A  constitutional  amendment  of  1919 
requires  all  counties  to  levy  a  tax  rate  of  not  less  than  one  mill  nor 
more  than  five  mills  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  An  amend- 
ment of  the  same  year  (1919)  admits  the  high  schools  of  the  state  into 
the  state  system  of  schools  so  that  they  may  now  receive  public  aid. 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  but  for  no  other  higher  institution  of  learning.  All  other  state 
supported  higher  institutions  are  branches  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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VI.  The  constitution  sets  up  the  form  of  county  government  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  most  interesting  requirement  of  the 
constitution  in  this  respect  is  that  county  governments  must  be  uniform. 

VII.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  are  first  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  and,  if  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  members  of  each 
House,  are  then  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  general  election  and  if  the 
people  ratify  the  same,  they  become  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  constitution  of  Georgia  is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  adopted  in  1877  under  the  influence  of  feeling  left  by  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Reconstruction  period,  during  which  time  the  people  of 
Georgia  had  been  terribly  misgoverned  by  interlopers  from  the  North. 
The  crimes  committed  by  legislatures  controlled  by  these  elements  had 
been  so  deeply  resented  that  when  the  people  of  Georgia  regained  self- 
government  they  decided  to  make  a  constitution  which  would  very  strictly 
limit  the  powers  of  the  elected  officers  and  of  the  representatives. 
This  is  why  there  are  so  many  provisions  in  the  Georgia  Constitution 
which  might  more  properly  have  been  left  to  the  Legislature,  as  for  in- 
stance, the  limitation  of  the  rate  of  taxation  and  the  bonding  clauses. 

The  Constitution  is  now  out  of  date  and  ought  to  be  remade.  Hundreds 
of  amendments  have  been  adopted  since  1877  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  sure  that  he  knows  just  what  provisions  the 
Constitution,  as  amended,  contains. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

On  account  of  the  changes  which  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  Constitution,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  a  copy  with  all  amendments  to  date.  Official  copies  are  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Georgia  Library  Commission  has  been  able  to  secure  a  limited  number  to  send 
out  to  local  clubs  with  their  package  libraries.  A  few  extra  copies  can  be  secured 
through  them  at  ten  cents  each  as  long  as  they  last. 

A  copy  of  the  constitution  can  be  found  in  the  back  of  Brooks'  "History  of  Georgia", 
which  gives  changes  down  to  1913.    Text  is  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

McPherson's  "Government  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Georiga",  published  some 
years  ago  by  Hinds  and  Noble,  and  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  contains  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  present  constitution,  and  outline  of  civil  government,  but  does 
not  contain  recent  amendments. 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  state  constitution  may  be  found  in  Walter  McElreath's 
"Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Georgia",  published  in  1912  by  the  Harrison  Company 
of  Atlanta.    It  is  large  volume,  and  is  suitable  for  reference. 
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Chapter  III. 
QUALIFICATION  OF  VOTERS 

Thos.  Fitzgerald  Green 
Formerly  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Georgia. 

OUTLINE 

I.  Suffrage.  A  State  Regulation. 

(a)  Right  to  prescribe  qualification  of  voters  has  always  been  vested  in  states. 

(b)  Federal  Constitution  merely  states  who  shall  not  be  denied  right  to  vote. 

II.  General  Qualifications  of  Voters. 

1.  Must  be  registered. 

2.  Those  who  register  must  be: 

a.  Citizens  of  U.  S. 

b.  Having  reached  21  years  of  age. 

c.  Possessing  qualifications  enumerated  below. 

d.  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  not  entitled  to  register  by  reason 
of  being  stationed  in  state. 

Additional  Qualifications  for  Registration. 

Must  have  resided  in  state  at  least  a  year  and  in  county  six  months. 
Must  have  paid  all  taxes  due. 
Must  fall  within  one  of  the  five  classes  below : 

1.  Honorably  discharged  from  military  or  naval  forces  of  U.  S.,  Confederate 
States,  or  of  Georgia. 

2.  The  lawful  descendants  of  the  above. 

3.  Persons  of  good  character  who  understand  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

4.  Must  be  able  to  read,  write  or  interpret  correctly  any  paragraph  of  Con- 
stitution of  U.  S.  or  of  Georgia. 

5.  Owner  of  40  acres  of  land  or  of  $500  of  property. 

IV.  Practical  Disfranchisement  for  Some. 

a.  Those  who  do  not  possess  the  qualifications  mentioned  above  may  be  denied 
the  right  to  register. 

b.  Only  registered  persons  can  vote. 

V.  Negative  Qualifications. 

Those  excluded  from  registration  are : 

1.  Persons  convicted  of  crime,  etc. 

2.  Idiots  and  insane. 

VI.  The  Nineteenth  Amendment. 

Merely  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  sex. 

VII.  The  General  Primary  Law. 

The  state  law  provides  that  primary  elections  shall  be  held  to  determine  the  nomi- 
nees for  each  party. 
Party  nominees  then  voted  for  in  the  general  election  in  the  fall. 
In  the  far  South,  winning  in  the  primary  generally  equivalent  to  an  election. 
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QUALIFICATION  OF  VOTERS 
Suffrage  a  State  Regulation 

Electors  may  be  classified  according  to  the  different  elections  in  which 
they  may  vote;  for  instance,  there  may  be  voters  participating  in  state 
elections,  in  county  elections,  in  city  elections,  or  in  federal  elections; 
but  in  the  main  there  are  certain  general  qualifications  which  must  be 
possessed  by  all  voters  and  to  these  general  qualifications  there  may  be 
added  certain  special  qualifications,  usually  one  of  residence  for  the 
requisite  length  of  time  in  the  particular  political  division  of  the  State 
in  which  one  offers  to  vote. 

Recently  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  has 
been  discussed  so  much  that  one  begins  to  think  that  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  a  Federal  right,  regulated  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
statutes.  Such  an  idea  is  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  great  right  of 
suffrage.  The  right  to  vote  is  peculiarly  and  fundamentally  a  state 
right  and  is  controlled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  various  state  con- 
stitutions. Willoughby,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  page 
189,  states,  "The  regulation  of  the  suffrage  is  wholly  within  the  control 
of  the  several  states,  except  for  the  restriction  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment. There  then  exists  the  rather  peculiar  fact  that  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, though  able  to  control  its  citizenship  by  naturalization,  is  not 
able  to  confer  the  suffrage  for  the  election  of  its  own  officials ;  whereas 
the  states  may  confer  and  indeed  do  confer  this  suffrage  upon  persons 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States."  This  text  was  written  before  the 
passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  then 
that  this  great  right  is  primarily  a  state  right,  and  has  been  conferred 
and  is  regulated  by  the  state  constitutions. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  neither  in  the  Fifteenth  nor  Nineteenth 
Amendments,  confers  the  right  to  vote  upon  anyone.  These  amendments, 
as  will  be  discussed  later,  simply  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not 
be  abridged  on  account  of  certain  conditions. 

General  Qualifications  of  Voters 

The  qualifications  of  voters  will  first  be  discussed  as  if  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  had  not  been  passed. 

Sections  1,  through  Section  2  of  Article  II  of  the  State  Constitution 
are  devoted  to  the  elective  franchise.  Section  first,  paragraph  first  of 
this  article  is  as  follows:  "After  the  year  1908,  elections  by  the  people 
shall  be  by  ballot,  and  only  those  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  who 
have  been  first  registered,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law". 
It  will  be  noted,  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  discussion,  that  the  first 
great  qualification  of  a  voter  is  that  he  must  be  registered.  It  has  been 
distinctly  ruled  that  registration  does  not  require  another  constitutional 
right,  but  only  shows  who  are  entitled  to  vote. 
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Paragraph  second  of  this  same  section  first  of  Article  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution next  sets  forth  who  is  entitled  to  register  and,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  vote.    This  section  is  as  follows: 

"Every  male  citizen  of  this  state,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-one  years  old  or  upward,  not  laboring  under  any  of  the  disabili- 
ties named  in  this  article,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  provided  by 
it,  shall  be  an  elector  and  entitled  to  register  and  vote  at  any  election 
by  the  people ;  Provided,  that  no  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall  acquire  the  rights  of  an  elector 
by  reason  of  being  stationed  on  duty  in  this  state." 

This  paragraph  when  analyzed  shows  that,  first,  the  person  who  offers 
to  vote  must  be  a  "male",  next,  that  "male"  must  be  a  citizen  of  this 
State,  who  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  old  or  upwards.  It  is  doubtless  that  the  large  class  of  our 
citizens  who  have  recently  registered  have  seized  upon  these  words,  "or 
upwards"  and  have,  in  so  many  instances,  adopted  a  method  of  regis- 
tration by  stating  they  are  twenty-one  years  old  "and  upwards."  In  this 
instance,  the  conjunction  "and"  has  worked  a  most  material  change. 
The  male  citizen  who  must  possess  the  above  detailed  qualifications, 
must  also  not  labor  under  any  of  the  disabilities,  which  are  later  named 
in  article  second. 

Additional  Qualifications 

Paragraph  three  of  this  article  then  sets  forth  some  of  the  additional 
qualifications  which  a  person  must  possess  before  he  is  entitled  to  reg- 
ister. This  paragraph  covers  those  two  important  provisions  as  to  resi- 
dence and  the  payment  of  taxes.  In  order  to  register  the  person  who 
presents  himself  must  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  next  preced- 
ing, the  election,  and  in  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  paid  all  taxes  which  may 
have  been  required  of  him  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
Georgia  of  1877,  and  that  he  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  paying, 
agreeable  to  law.  This  paragraph  further  provides  that  such  payment 
must  have  been  made  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  election  at  which 
the  person  offers  to  vote,  except  when  such  elections  are  held  within 
six  months  from  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  payment 
of  such  taxes.  This  latter  provision  is  an  important  one  and  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  that  pernicious  habit,  which 
once  existed  in  our  State,  of  paying  the  taxes  in  cases  of  illiterate  and 
worthless  persons  just  a  few  days  before  the  election,  in  order  to  con- 
trol their  votes. 

Paragraph  four  of  this  same  section  of  this  article  is  as  follows: 
"Every  male  citizen  of  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  register  as  an 
elector,  and  to  vote  in  all  elections  in  said  State,  who  is  not  disqualified 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  Article  2  of  this  Constitution,  and 
who  possesses  the  qualification  prescribed  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this 
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Section  or  who  will  possess  them  at  the  date  of  the  election  occurring 
next  after  his  registration,  and  who  in  addition  thereto  comes  within 
either  of  the  classes  provided  for  in  the  five  following  subdivisions  of 
this  paragraph." 

1.  All  persons  who  have  honorably  served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  or  in  the  War  of  1812, 
or  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  or  in  any  War  with  the  Indians,  or  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  or  in  the  War  with  Spain,  or  who  honorably 
served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  or  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  the  War  between  the  States;  or 

2.  All  persons  lawfully  descended  from  those  embraced  in  the  classes 
enumerated  in  the  subdivision  next  above;  or 

3.  All  persons  who  are  of  good  character  and  understand  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of  Government;  or 

4.  All  persons  who  can  correctly  read  in  the  English  language  any 
paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  and 
correctly  write  the  same  in  the  English  language  when  read  to  them  by 
any  one  of  the  registrars,  and  all  persons  who  solely  because  of  physical 
disability  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  above  requirements  but  who 
can  understand  and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  any  paragraph 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  that  may  be 
read  to  them  by  any  one  of  the  registrars ;  or 

5.  Any  person  who  is  the  owner  in  good  faith  in  his  own  right  of  at 
least  forty  acres  of  land  situated  in  this  State,  upon  which  he  resides, 
or  is  the  owner  in  good  faith  in  his  own  right  of  property  situated  in 
this  State  and  assessed  for  taxation  at  the  value  of  $500.00." 

The  qualifications  contained  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph are  most  important  and  have  been  incorporated  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, in  comparatively  recent  times,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  condi- 
tion which  existed  for  many  years  in  our  State.  This  paragraph  should 
be  carefully  studied,  in  order  to  understand  its  exact  effect  upon  the 
qualifications  of  a  voter.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  addition  to  the 
qualifications  already  discussed,  the  person  who  offers  himself  for  reg- 
istration must  come  within  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  of  this  para- 
graph. It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  qualify  under  more  than 
one  of  these  subdivisions;  for  these  paragraphs  are  stated  in  the  dis- 
junctive and  not  in  the  conjunctive. 

Taking  these  subdivisions  of  this  paragraph,  in  their  numerical  order, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  any  person  who  may  have  honorably  served  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Confederate 
States,  is  entitled  to  register.  Some  of  these  classes  are  now  entirely 
extinct  and  others  exist  only  in  small  numbers. 

Next  subdivision  two  provides  that  all  persons  lawfully  descended 
from  any  of  the  above  classes  may  register,  provided,  of  course,  he  pos- 
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sesses  the  other  qualifications,  heretofore  set  forth  in  Article  2.  This 
subdivision  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Grandfather  Clause"  and  has  been 
attacked  as  unconstitutional,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  that  a  similar  provision  contained  in  another  State  Constitution 
was  not  necessarily  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Subdivisions  three  and  four  of  this  paragraph  are  as  follows: 

3.  "All  persons  who  are  of  good  character  and  understand  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment; or 

4.  "All  persons  who  can  correctly  read  in  the  English  language  any 
paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  and 
correctly  write  the  same  in  the  English  language  when  read  to  them  by 
any  one  of  the  registrars,  and  all  persons  who  solely  because  of  physical 
disability  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  above  requirements  but  who  can 
understand  and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  any  paragraph  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  that  may  be  read 
to  them  by  any  one  of  the  registrars." 

These  two  paragraphs  are  very  important  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  application  of  these  paragraphs  places  great  power  in  the  registrars. 
These  paragraphs  have  frequently  been  commented  upon  and  discussed 
in  many  public  addresses  throughout  our  State. 

Practical  Disfranchisement  For  Some 

It  is  under  these  two  paragraphs  that  a  large  class  of  citizens  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States  may  be  disfranchised  and,  in  fact,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  registrars  to  disfranchise 
this  entire  class  of  citizens.  It  would  be  most  unwise,  however,  to  at- 
tempt to  make  any  such  application  of  these  two  subdivisions.  This 
question,  or  a  very  similar  question,  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Yick  Wo  vs.  Hopkins, 
as  reported  in  the  118  United  States  Report,  pages  356  through  369,  the 
courts  used  this  most  significant  language:  "Though  the  law  itself  be 
fair  on  its  face  and  impartial  in  appearance;  yet>  if  it  be  applied  and 
administered  by  public  authority  with  an  evil  eye  and  an  unequal  hand, 
so  as  to  practically  make  unjust  and  illegal  discriminations  between  per- 
sons in  similar  circumstances,  material  to  their  rights,  the  denial  of 
equal  justice  is  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution."  This  same 
question  was  presented  to  the  Court  in  Williams  vs.  State  of  Mississippi, 
170  United  States,  pages  213-222,  where  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  said  "That 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  allegation,  that  there  was  an  evil  and  dis- 
crimination administration  of  the  laws."  These  decisions  are  distinctly 
to  the  effect  that  though  a  law  may  appear  perfectly  fair  upon  its  face, 
yet  if  it  is  administered  in  an  unfair  manner,  such  a  law  is  a  denial  of 
equal  rights,  under  the  Constitution  and  would  be  pronouced  uncon- 
stitutional.   Therefore,  it  would  be  indiscreet  in  a  given  case,  if  a  cer- 
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tain  person  attempted  to  qualify  under  these  subdivisions,  for  the  regis- 
trars to  hold,  that  such  a  person  could  correctly  read  in  the  English 
language  any  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
of  this  State  and  correctly  write  the  same  in  the  English  language  when 
read  to  him  by  one  of  the  registrars ;  and,  in  another  case,  to  arbitrarily 
hold  that  another  person  belonging  to  another  class  could  not  so  cor- 
rectly read,  etc.  This  would  be,  on  its  face,  an  unfair  administration  of 
the  law  and  would  fall  within  the  prohibition  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

The  last  subdivision  of  this  paragraph  is  a  property  qualification  and 
finally  then,  any  person  who  may  be  the  owner  in  good  faith,  in  his  own 
right,  of  at  least  forty  acres  of  land  situated  in  this  State,  upon  which 
he  resides  or  may  be  the  owner  in  good  faith  in  his  own  right,  of  prop- 
erty situated  in  this  State  and  assessed  for  taxation  at  the  value  of 
$500.00  may  register,  provided  he  possesses  the  qualifications  previously 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 

Negative  Qualifications 

The  qualifications,  so  far  given,  are  of  a  positive  nature  and  provide 
affirmatively  that  the  person  who  offers  for  registration  must  have  such 
and  such  qualifications.  Section  2,  however,  provides  that  even  though 
the  person  who  offers  for  registration  has  these  affirmative  qualifica- 
tions, he  cannot  register;  first,  if  he  has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  of  treason  against  the  state,  of  embezzlement  of 
public  funds,  malfeasance  in  office,  bribery  or  larceny,  or  of  any  crime 
involving  moral  turpitude,  punishable  by  the  laws  of  this  State  with 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  unless  such  person  shall  have  been 
pardoned;  second,  idiots  and  insane  persons. 

So  far,  we  have  now  shown  that  in  order  to  vote  in  this  State  persons 
must  be  registered  and  second  in  order  to  register  they  must  possess  a 
number  of  qualifications,  which  have  been  discussed  in  detail,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  qualifications  must  not  fall  within  certain  classifications, 
which  would  disfranchise  them,  and  not  permit  them  to  register,  even 
though  possessed  of  the  first  affirmative  qualifications. 

Our  discussion,  so  far,  has  shown  us  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
fundamentally  a  State  right  and  that  this  right  has  been  distinctly 
regulated  by  certain  definite  provisions  of  our  State  Constitution. 

Next,  we  will  inquire  as  to  how  far  this  right  is  affected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  The  second  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
simply  provides  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  or  denied 
to  any  male  members  of  a  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  affirmatively  provide  that  all  of 
these  citizens  must  vote;  it  simply  states  that  the  right  shall  not  be 
abridged  or  denied.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution is  as  follows:  "The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
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on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States  vs.  Cruikshank,  et  al.,  92  United  States,  page  214, 
it  has  been  distinctly  held  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  does  not  con- 
fer the  right  to  vote  upon  anyone.  What  might  amount  to  a  denial  or 
an  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote,  under  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
might  in  a  given  case  be  a  very  interesting  question,  but  it  has  been  held 
that  a  statute  may  require  all  persons  who  desire  to  vote  to  register  their 
names,  residence,  age  and  occupation  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  a 
certain  number  of  days  before  election  and  that  the  statute  may  also 
require  him  to  be  able  to  read  three  lines  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  to  show  that  he  is  not  prompted  or  reading  from  memory.  See 
Dixon  vs.  State,  74  Mississippi,  271  Jackson  W.  Giles,  vs.  Harris,  et  al., 
189  United  States,  page  909. 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  a  most  in- 
teresting contribution  to  this  entire  discussion.  This  amendment  is  as 
follows:  "Section  first:  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state 
on  account  of  sex.  Section  second:  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

It  is  interesting  to  again  note  that  this  amendment  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said,  in  reference  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  this  amend- 
ment, simply  provides  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  to  a 
certain  class  of  persons,  simply  because  they  may  belong  to  one  sex 
rather  than  another.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  this 
Federal  amendment  is  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  woman  by  elimin- 
ating from  the  State  Constitution  the  word  "male".  This  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  however,  may  in  the  future,  be  as  helpful  to  the  "male"  as 
it  has  been  to  the  "female",  because  the  day  may  come  when  the  female 
of  the  species  shall  become  more  powerful  than  the  male  and  she  may 
rise  up  in  her  strength  and  provide  that  only  "female"  citizens  of 
Georgia,  who  were  also  citizens  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  may  register. 
The  Nineteenth  Amendment  would  then  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  weak- 
ened and  overpowered  "male"  and  such  a  law,  as  above  suggested,  would 
be  pronounced  unconstitutional,  because  it  would  deny  to  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  their  sex. 

The  result  then  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  is  that  any  and  all  per- 
sons, regardless  of  sex,  who  possess  the  qualifications  heretofore  set  forth 
in  detail  and  who  are  not  disfranchised  under  the  two  great  clauses  set 
forth  in  Section  two  of  Article  two  of  the  Constitution,  may  register,  and, 
when  so  registered,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  all  State  elections  and,  neces- 
sarily therefore,  are  authorized  to  vote  in  the  Federal  elections  held  in 
these  respective  States. 

It  might  be  added  that  these  are  the  great  qualifications  for  state, 
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county,  and  federal  elections.  It  is  generally  provided,  by  the  charters 
and  ordinances  of  our  various  cities,  that  in  order  to  vote  in  the  various 
city  elections  a  person  must  possess,  first,  the  qualifications  to  vote  in 
the  state  or  county  elections  and,  in  addition  thereto,  have  resided  in 
the  city  or  some  ward  thereof  for  the  requisite  length  of  time  and  have 
paid  all  city  taxes  that  may  have  been  required  of  the  voter  before  the 
election. 

The  details  of  "registration"  will  not  be  discussed,  for  registration 
itself  is  simple  enough  if  one  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  in 
order  to  register.  Two  classes  of  registration  books  are  kept;  one  by 
the  Tax  Collectors  of  the  various  counties,  and  the  other  by  the  proper 
officers,  usually  the  City  Clerks  or  Treasurers  of  the  various  cities  of 
the  state.  If  one  is  entitled  to  register  for  county,  state  or  federal  elec- 
tions, the  affable  Tax  Collector  of  the  county  of  the  residence  of  such 
person  will  explain  the  details  of  this  registration  as  the  person  signs 
his  or  her  name,  and  answers  in  writing  the  statutory  questions.  In 
city  elections,  the  proper  city  official  will  do  likewise. 

Under  these  provisions  of  our  State  Constitution  and  State  Statutes 
and  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  may  all  of  our  qualified  citizens  regardless  of  sex 
continue  to  register  and  then  vote  for  the  best  interests  of  our  beloved 
State. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  powers  of  any  State  and 
the  powers  of  the  United  States  in  the  regulation  of  the  qualifications 
of  voters? 

2.  What  are  the  general  qualifications  of  voters  in  our  State?  Are 
these  in  themselves  sufficient  to  entitle  their  possessor  to  vote? 

3.  Analyze  the  restrictions  placed  upon  these  general  qualifications. 

4.  Should  we  add  a  general  educational  qualification?  If  so,  what 
should  be  the  standard  of  literacy?  (The  equivalent  of  an  education 
through  the  first  six  grades,  or  what  other  standard?). 

5.  Explain  how  the  payment  of  taxes  and  registration  six  months 
before  the  election  has  worked  to  eliminate  purchasable  voters. 

6.  Rumors  are  that  before  registration  requirements  were  necessary 
in  some  Northern  States  bunches  of  Negroes  would  be  transported  to 
several  cities  and  voted  in  all  the  same  day.  Is  the  problem  one  mainly 
of  race  or  of  ignorance? 

7.  What  voting  privileges  have  the  permanent  residents  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C? 

8.  Discuss  pro  and  con  a  privilege  of  sending  in  votes  by  mail. 
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9.  What  offices  should  be  filled  by  popular  election  and  what  ones 
otherwise  filled?    (Such  as  Governor,  Judge,  etc.) 

10.  Why  have  primary  elections? 

11.  Wherein  is  it  essential  that  all  qualified  voters  should  turn  out 
and  vote?  Who  are  generally  most  efficiently  organized  to  get  out  their 
voters,  the  best  or  the  worst  elements? 
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Chapter  IV. 
TAXATION  IN  GEORGIA 

J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
University  of  Georgia. 

OUTLINE 

1.  General  Observation. 

2.  Sources  of  Income. 

3.  The  General  Property  Tax. 

Unjust  in  theory. 
Worse  in  practice. 

4.  Other  Taxes. 

5.  Tax  Machinery. 

A.  State  Tax  Commissioners. 

B.  County  Officials. 

6.  Suggestions  for  Improvement: 

A.  In  State  and  County  Administration. 

B.  A  state  Income  Tax. 

C.  Classification  of  State  Taxes. 
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TAXATION  IN  GEORGIA 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

This  article  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  need  of  tax 
reform  in  Georgia.  The  main  reason  for  desiring  tax  reform  is  not 
merely  to  provide  adequate  revenues,  important  and  pressing  as  this  is, 
but  to  remedy  the  gross  injustice  that  now  exists,  and  to  escape  from 
the  demoralizing  situation  of  having  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  that 
cannot  be  enforced. 

Never,  anywhere,  has  it  proved  possible  to  tax  all  property  at  its  full 
market  value  at  a  uniform  rate,  though  it  has  been  tried  thousands  of 
times.  Yet  this  is  what  our  law  requires.  To  take  one  example  of  its 
impossibility:  Suppose  the  tax  officials  of  Richmond  county  should 
attempt  to  enforce  the  law  in  regard  to  one  item,  i.  e.,  bank  deposits.  The 
combined  state,  county,  and  city  tax  rates  in  Augusta  aggregate  nearly 
four  per  cent.  That  is  more  than  most  bank  deposits  earn  for  the  de- 
positor and  would  amount  to  confiscation.    No  more  deposits  would  be 
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made.  Without  deposits  the  banks  could  not  exist.  Without  banks  mod- 
ern business  would  be  impossible.    The  city  of  Augusta  would  be  ruined. 

Since  the  requirements  of  the  law  cannot  be  met,  each  county,  each 
locality,  each  official  almost,  adopts  a  standard  of  its  or  his  own,  and 
property  is  returned  or  assessed  for  taxation  at  two-thirds  or  one-half 
or  one-quarter  or  one-tenth  of  its  value,  or  escapes  altogether.  Each 
tax  payer  comes  to  feel  that  unless  he  dodges  to  the  utmost  he  will  have 
to  pay  more  than  his  fair  share  of  taxes.  So  that  it  has  finally  come  to 
the  point  where  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  property  of  all  the 
state  escapes  taxation  altogether,  and  the  burden  falls  heavily  and  un- 
equally upon  the  remaining  fourth.   The  situation  has  become  impossible. 

Sources  of  Income 

Let  us  now  consider  the  present  sources  of  income  for  the  state.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  Comptroller-General  for  the  year  1920, 
the  sources  were  as  follows: 

General  property  tax    $5,385,104 

Poll  tax  $315,567 

Insurance  tax    550,000 

Inheritance  tax    200,000 

Fees,  Fertilizers    110,000 

Fees,  Oil   -   353,000 

License  taxes   620,000 

Rent  W.  A.  R.  R   540,000 

Miscellaneous    394,120 


$3,082,687  3,082,687 


$8,467,791 

In  addition  a  tax  of  one  cent  a  gallon  on  gasoline  was  added  by  an  act 
of  1921.  An  automobile  license  tax  is  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  road  building  maintenance. 


The  General  Property  Tax 

This  is  the  source  of  the  bulk  of  State  revenue,  also  of  County  and 
Municipal  revenues.  This  tax  is  antiquated,  unjust,  and  impractical;  it 
should  be  abolished. 

It  requires  all  property,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  returned  to  the  Tax 
Receivers  at  its  full  market  value,  and  then  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate. 
A.    It  is  unjust  in  theory,  because 

a.  Fairness  consists  in  distributing  the  tax  burden  in  proportion 
to  ability;  and  ability  is  measured  by  income,  not  property. 

b.  It  exempts  salaried  and  professional  classes  who  have  income, 
but  little  or  no  capital. 

c.  It  involves  frequent  double  taxation. 
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It  is  worse  in  practice,  because 

a.  It  never  has  been,  and  cannot  be,  fully  enforced. 

b.  It  leads  to  evasion,  and  to  the  escape  of  intangible  property 
paying  low  returns. 

c.  It  leads  to  the  overburdening  of  real  estate  and  visible  property. 

d.  It  leads  to  unjust  discrimination. 

1.  As  between  rich  and  poor. 

2.  As  between  individuals. 

3.  As  between  country  and  city. 

4.  As  between  different  counties. 

e.  It  is  condemned  by  all  experts  and  authorities  on  taxation,  and 
has  been  abandoned  by  all  the  world  except  a  few  of  the  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  and  some  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 
In  its  place  we  should  have  either  (1)  a  Classified  Property  Tax  or 
(2)  a  State  Income  Tax  or  (3)  a  combination  of  both.  To  do  this 
the  State  Constitution  must  be  amended.  Such  an  amendment  is 
now  pending. 

The  Other  Taxes 

The  remaining  sources  of  taxation  are  fairly  satisfactory,  and  for 
the  present  should  be  maintained,  with  perhaps  a  few  administrative 
changes. 

Tax  Machinery 

The  machinery  for  collecting  taxes  and  enforcing  the  tax  laws  is  de- 
ficient in  several  respects. 
At  present  it  consists  of: 

A.  The  State  Tax  Commissioner,  who  has  general  oversight  of  the 
system. 

B.  County  Officials. 

1.  Tax  Receivers. 

2.  Tax  Collectors. 

3.  Treasurers. 

4.  County  Boards  of  Tax  Assessors. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 

The  State  Tax  Commissioner  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  office, 
and  should  be  retained  and  strengthened: 

a.  By  giving  it  a  more  centralized  and  direct  control  over  local 
officials. 

b.  By  creating  a  body  of  intermediate  or  deputy  tax  commissioners 
to  serve  as  agents  of  the  commission  in  supervising  and  directing 
the  work  of  the  county  officials. 

c.  A  Board  of  three  might  be  better  than  a  single  head  commission, 
though  this  point  is  not  essential. 

The  County  Tax  Receiver  should  be  a  competent  and  well  paid  tax 
expert,  giving  his  whole  time  to  his  task.    He  should  be  a  real  assessor, 
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accurate,  impartial  and  fair  assessment  of  taxable  property  must  be  the 
basis  of  success  and  justice  in  any  system  of  taxation.  This  office  should 
therefore  be  emphasized  and  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  office  of  Tax  Collector  and  County  Board  of  Assessors  (who  are 
not,  it  should  be  noted,  really  assessors,  but  a  local  board  of  review  and 
appeal),  should  be  continued  as  at  present. 

The  office  of  County  Treasurer  should  be  abolished,  as  an  unnecessary 
and  useless  expense  to  the  tax  payers.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  this 
office  can  be  abolished  by  any  county  so  desiring. 

State  Income  Taxes 

In  time  I  believe  the  income  tax  will  come  into  general  use  in  the 
state  systems.  That  will  be  when  the  federal  government  has  perfected 
and  simplified  its  income  tax,  eliminated  the  complications,  inconsis- 
tencies, and  injustices ;  reduced  the  exemptions  and  deductions,  and  made 
it  far  more  universal.  The  people  of  the  whole  country  will  then  become 
accustomed  and  trained  to  its  use.  It  will  be  a  suitable  basis  for  state 
taxation  as  well.  And  if  congress  will  then  consent  to  allow  the  state 
authorities  access  to  the  federal  income  tax  returns,  the  states  will  have 
an  ideal  basis,  attained  without  cost  or  trouble,  on  which  to  levy  the  state 
tax  rate. 

This  may  perhaps  come  about  in  ten  or  twenty  years.  In  the  meantime 
if  Georgia  makes  use  of  the  income  tax  at  all,  it  should  probably  be  only 
as  a  subordinate  part  of  her  system,  to  reach  the  salaried  and  profes- 
sional classes. 

Classification  of  Taxes 

Since  the  income  tax  seems  to  be  for  the  present  unavailable  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  of  assessment,  its  main  advantages  can  be  sub- 
stantially attained  by  another  system,  known  as  Classification.  Many 
states  have  adopted  this  principle,  under  varied  forms,  and  obtained 
excellent  results, — ample  revenue,  substantial  justice,  and  satisfied  tax- 
payers. To  adopt  this  system  in  Georgia  we  should  have  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  legislature  to  divide  property 
into  a  number  of  general  classes,  which  could  be  taxed  at  different 
rates,  or  by  different  methods,  or  exempted. 

Classification  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  honest  and  patriotic,  and  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
public  expenses  if  they  are  treated  fairly.  So  each  class  would  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  that  would  take  only  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  income  it 
produced.  Nearly  all  taxpayers  would  respond  to  this  treatment  and  re- 
turn their  property  fairly.  The  few  who  did  not  could  be  coerced,  and 
public  opinion  would  uphold  the  coercion.    This  system  can  be  enforced. 

The  theory  has  been  amply  verified  in  practice.  In  the  states  that 
have  adopted  this  system  intangible  property  has  been  listed  for  taxa- 
tion at  the  new  low  rates  to  an  unbelievable  extent.  The  revenue  from 
this  source  has  been  so  large  that  the  tax  rate  on  realty  has  been  reduced 
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to  half  or  less  of  what  it  was  under  the  old  system.  The  success  of  the 
plan  in  states  like  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  which  conditions  are  similar 
to  Georgia  has  been  so  great  that  the  special  Georgia  Tax  Commission 
of  1919  urgently  recommended  it  as  the  most  practical  expedient  for 
Georgia.  A  carefully  framed  Constitutional  amendment  granting  the 
necessary  powers  to  the  legislature  was  prepared  by  the  Commission, 
and  brought  before  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Unfortu- 
nately it  failed  to  pass.  New  ideas  usually  require  time  to  produce  an 
impression.  It  will  be  considered  again  at  the  next  session,  and  should 
receive  the  earnest  attention  of  every  Georgian  who  has  the  welfare  of 
his  state  at  heart. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  it  will  produce  no  immediate  change  in 
the  Georgia  system.  It  simply  empowers  the  legislature  to  make  changes. 
The  details  as  to  classes,  rates  and  methods  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  an  expert  commission,  in  consultation  with  the  taxpayers  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  with  the  experience  of  other  states  before  them.  The 
idea  is  to  have  the  taxpayers  themselves  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
system  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

*  *  * 

Note — The  legislature,  1921-22,  failed  to  submit  any  amendment  for  tax  reform.  This 
goes  over  as  probably  the  most  important  issue  to  be  faced  by  the  next  legislature.  Much 
progress  in  Georgia  is  delayed  until  the  present  antiquated,  unjust  and  inadequate  system 
is  revised.  Our  people  should  get  together  and  support  any  reasonable  and  equitable 
plan  proposed  to  relieve  present  conditions. — Editor. 
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Chapter  V. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
IN  GEORGIA 

OUTLINE 

General  Scope:    As  embodied  in  the  State  Constitution,  Sec.  VIII. 

1.  Common  Schools :  thoro  system,  elementary  branches,  uniform,  public  sup- 
port, free. 

2.  Public  Schools :    "Local  systems". 

3.  State  University :    Interest  due ;  donations  permitted. 
For  financial  limitations,  see  Sec.  VII,  Constitution. 

4.  Recent  amendment  for  High  Schools. 

5.  For  Discussion :    What  should  be  embraced  in  a  thoro  system  ? 

In  "uniformity",  in  "free"  ?  Do  not  the  limitations  and  the  ideal  of  thoro- 
ness  conflict  here? 

What  are  proper  matters  to  go  into  a  Constitution?  Is  the  salary  of  the 
State  Superintendent  a  proper  item?  Why  this  in  ours,  and  not  that  of 
the  Governor,  etc.?  It  shows  opposition  to  education  in  minds  of  framers 
of  Constitution.    This  also  accounts  for  the  unfortunate  limitations. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

A.  Machinery  for  Administration. 

1.  State  Board  of  Education ;  also  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
Why  two  boards  in  same  field? 

2.  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

3.  Assistants.    For  what?    How  many? 

4.  County  Board  of  Education. 

5.  County  Superintendent  and  assistants. 

6.  Municipal  Boards  and  City  Superintendents. 

7.  District  Trustees.    These  have  rarely  given  satisfaction  in  any  state  in  U.  S. 

B.  Maintenance. 

1.  How  provided?    State  tax,  local  tax,  special  funds. 

2.  How  apportioned?    Per  capita  of  enumeration.    This  not  best. 

C.  Instruction. 

1.    Teacher  training.    2.  Certification.    3.  Salaries.    4.  Homes. 

D.  Attendance. 

1.    Age  limits.    2.  Compulsory  Attendance.    How  about  kindergartens  ?  Adult 
illiterates  ?    Night  schools  or  others  for  adults  who  wish  some  instruction  ? 
C.    The  School  Plant :    Buildings,  grounds,  equipment,  general  use. 

,    Higher  Education.    The  University  System. 

1.  Its  members.  Do  all  these  belong  under  Higher,  or  do  some  belong  under 
Elementary  or  Secondary?  Where  should  the  schools  for  deaf,  blind,  way- 
ward belong  in  the  system? 

2.  Machinery.  Trustees ;  how  many  ?  how  created  ?  Some  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor, some  "self-perpetuating  boards".    Why  so? 

Is  this  machinery  well  adjusted,  running  smoothly? 

3.  Maintenance.    How  provided?    How  stable?    Any  building  fund? 
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IV.    Systematic  Relations 

A  thoroly  related  scheme,  top  to  bottom,  bottom  to  top,  for  all  with  equality 
of  opportunity. 

Wherein  past  weakness :  High  schools  ?  Why  "common"  schools  and  "pub- 
lic" schools?  University  branches?  Inequalities  in  counties?  As  between 
town  and  country? 

Every  division  and  sub-division  above  bristles  with  problems  calling  for 
solutions.  The  world  moves.  How  about  Georgia,  forward,  backward,  or 
stationary  ? 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  GEORGIA 

I.    GENERAL  SCOPE 

The  general  scope  of  any  institution  vital  to  the  State,  the  necessary 
guarantees,  and  the  plan  of  operation  to  insure  the  proper  functioning  of 
such  institution  are  proper  matters  to  be  embodied  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State.    Education  is  such  vital  institution  in  any  state. 

Matters  that  should  be  stable  and  secure,  not  subject  to  change  at  the 
whims  of  successive  legislatures,  should  be  anchored  in  the  constitution. 
Other  matters  that  should  be  subject  to  change  in  accord  with  growth 
and  progress  from  year  to  year  should  not  be  tied  up  in  the  constitution, 
but  left  open  for  progressive  changes. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  may  be  found  in  McPherson's 
Civil  Government  of  Georgia,  (Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  Phil.),  but 
amendments  have  not  been  brought  down  to  date  therein;  or  in  Brooks' 
History  of  Georgia.  A  recent  amendment  places  the  high  school  as  a 
part  of  our  system.  School  laws  may  be  found  in  the  Georgia  School 
Code,  obtained  free  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools.   Parts  of  the  Constitution  may  be  found  in  this  Code. 

Article  VIII  deals  with  Education  and  Article  VII  with  Finances. 
Compare  these  Articles  as  they  appear  in  Civil  Government  and  in 
School  Code.  Georgia  has  been  kept  behind  in  educational  progress  by 
very  unfortunate  constitutional  limitations.  Study  closely  Articles  VII 
and  VIII. 

In  Article  VIII,  Sec.  I,  a  system  of  "Common  Schools"  is  created;  in 
Sec.  II,"Public  Schools"  are  permitted;  and  in  Sec.  VI,  The  University 
of  Georgia  is  mentioned. 

Common  Schools  were  limited  to  State  taxes  and  to  elementary 
branches.  See  financial  limitations,  Article  VII,  Sec.  I  and  Sec.  VI-2. 
When  towns  wanted  something  better,  such  as  high  schools  and  local 
support,  this  limitation  forbade. 

Public  schools  were  then  qualified  for  local  taxes  for  the  benefit  of 
towns  and  cities,  and  these  established  high  schools  and  longer  terms. 
There  has  been  some  legal  doubt  as  to  whether  these  high  schools  in 
towns  were  strictly  legal  under  the  other  constitutional  limitations,  but 
no  one  ever  threw  this  into  court,  so  that  danger  has  now  passed  with 
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the  recent  amendment.  No  other  state  found  it  necessary  to  make  such 
a  distinction  between  public  and  common  schools.  That  distinction  has 
been  destroyed  with  us,  since  every  county  must  now  levy  local  tax. 

What  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  necessary  to  bring  high 
schools  into  our  State  system? 

The  rural  schools  were  left  without  power  to  create  high  schools  or 
to  levy  local  tax  for  longer  terms  or  better  salaries.  How  could  they  ex- 
pect to  keep  good  teachers,  and  why  should  not  all  good  people  move  to 
town  for  their  children's  sake?  Rural  schools  of  Georgia  have  thus  been 
left  far  behind  in  the  march  of  progress,  and  having  once  been  in  such 
a  condition,  progress  is  all  the  more  difficult. 

Thoro  System.  As  used  here,  Art.  VIII,  a  thorough  system  must 
mean  a  complete  system.  The  constitution  which  said  the  system  must 
be  a  thorough  one,  in  its  next  breath  denied  the  possibilities  to  make  it 
such  a  system.  Common  scliools  limited  to  the  most  elementary  branches 
do  not  make  a  complete  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  state.  High  schools 
are  necessary.  Can  common  schools  function  without  normal  schools  to 
prepare  teachers?  Without  colleges?  Why  should  a  state  have  a  uni- 
versity? Our  American  colonies  and  early  states,  also  other  countries 
of  the  world,  established  the  higher  institutions  first  to  guarantee 
leaders,  teachers,  scholarship,  and  progress  that  the  lower  might  be  thus 
made  worth  while.  Without  the  higher  to  feed  the  lower  with  leader- 
ship, thinkers  to  grapple  with  changing  conditions,  the  lower  schools 
would  stagnate  or  die  of  dry  rot. 

What  different  types  of  education  must  be  provided  to  make  a  system 
thoro  today?  Agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  cultural,  moral,  re- 
ligious, normal,  medical,  legal,  for  the  deaf,  blind,  wayward,  and  more. 
All  of  these  go  to  emphasize  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  little 
realized  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  used,  or  they  were  blind  to  social 
progress. 

Uniform.  Do  not  neglect  the  uniformity  idea.  This  does  not  mean  a 
mechanical  all-likeness  for  all  schools,  but  of  uniform  value  to  every 
section  of  the  State,  to  Dade  County  as  well  as  to  Bibb.  We  are  far  yet 
from  such  uniformity.  How  can  this  be  approximated?  The  state  must 
assist  the  poorer  counties  and  localities  out  of  a  general  fund,  so  as  to 
bring  their  schools  up  to  a  standard.  Local  tax  alone  would  favor  the 
richer  sections.  Should  not  the  United  States  help  to  secure  uniformity 
of  opportunity  m  the  different  states,  and  Georgia  in  the  different 
counties?  But  local  effort  must  be  kept  stimulated,  or  local  interest  will 
lag. 

Constitutional  Guarantees 

Art.  VIII,  Sec.  Ill,  for  support  of  common  schools,  sets  aside  as  guar- 
antees, what?  The  poll  tax,  liquor  tax,  and  any  tax  on  animals  of  bad 
habits!    How  firm  a  foundation!    The  liquor  tax  is  gone,  and  the  bad 
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animals  should  be  killed  off.  The  guarantee  is  as  nothing,  and  all  is 
left  to  the  mercy  of  changing,  unresponsible  legislatures. 

For  higher  education  the  guarantee  is  as  worthless.  Sec.  VI  sets  aside 
for  the  University  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt  owed  by  the  State  on 
property  borrowed  from  the  University  ($8,000  annually).  As  if  this 
debt  should  not  be  thus  paid  under  any  circumstances,  and  what  a  great 
university  thus  insured! 

A  minimum  for  maintenance  should  be  guaranteed  in  the  constitution, 
for  this  is  the  only  way  to  stability,  and  a  plan  for  a  building  fund 
should  likewise  be  insured.  Progressive  states  go  after  these  items. 
Some  set  aside  a  constitutional  millage  tax,  some  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  state's  income  annually.  We  might  fix  in  Georgia  a  constitutional 
tax  of  one  mill  for  higher  education,  and  two  mills  for  elementary  edu- 
cation, this  latter  to  be  supplemented  by  a  specified  local  tax  of  one  or 
more  mills,  with  a  limit  of  five  or  seven  mills  of  local  tax  permitted.  Or 
a  certain  percentage,  like  fifteen  per  cent  for  higher  education  and  thirty 
per  cent  for  lower,  this  latter  to  be  increased  locally.  The  plan  should 
be  made  in  harmony  with  any  new  tax  system  which  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  present  efforts  for  the  same.  All  progressive  states  are 
moving  in  this  direction. 

II.    ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A.  Machinery. 

1.  A  State  Board  is  necessary;  its  function,  to  administer  educational 
affairs  of  the  state.  The  types  of  men  needed  on  this  board  may  be 
determined  by  the  field  it  must  cover.  It  should  manage  finances  (busi- 
ness), settle  controversies  (judicial),  prescribe  courses  and  texts,  li- 
cense teachers,  etc.  (educational).  See  Art.  I  of  Code.  How  then  should 
this  board  be  constituted? 

We  have  a  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  Both  of  these  have  to  do  with  public  education  over  the 
state.  The  latter  was  created  when  special  legislation  (Smith-Hughes) 
came  about  to  stimulate  the  teaching  of  things  vocationally  helpful.  If 
we  set  up  a  new  board  and  a  new  type  of  school  every  time  we  wish  to 
put  something  new  in  our  schools,  we  shall  soon  have  a  medley  system 
with  little  co-operation.  Then  why  two  State  Boards  operating  in  same 
field?  Lack  of  unity  in  system  and  conflict  will  appear  sooner  or  later. 
Schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  etc.,  are  not  of  college  grade.  These,  there- 
fore, belong  under  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Of  what  grade  are  the 
twelve  District  Agricultural  Schools,  and  where  do  these  belong  in  a 
logical  system? 

2.  This  board  must  have  its  executive  officer  to  carry  its  decrees  to 
the  schools  and  to  supervise  for  the  board.  Just  as  the  city  superin- 
tendent does  this  for  a  city  board,  so  a  state  superintendent  is  needed 
by  the  state  board.  But  if  he  is  to  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board, 
he  should  be  chosen  by  the  board,  not  elected  by  the  people.    He  may 
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then  be  called  from  anywhere,  just  as  a  city  superintendent  is  called,  and 
his  real  qualifications  may  be  better  judged  when  selecting  him  (or her). 

The  tenure  of  office  will  be  surer,  and  policies  more  continuous.  There 
will  not  be  the  chances  of  conflict  between  the  board  and  its  own  offi- 
cer. Generally  a  higher  type  of  a  man  can  thus  be  obtained  and  kept. 
This  is  in  line  with  progress  in  other  states. 

3.  The  State  Superintendent  needs  assistants,  since  he  alone  cannot 
supervise  closely  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  He  needs  a  supervisor  of 
elementary  education,  of  secondary  education,  of  school  architecture, 
of  home  economics,  of  school  libraries,  etc.  In  other  words,  he  should 
preside  over  a  state  department  of  education  which  has  many  subde- 
partments,  or  bureaus,  each  with  a  great  field  to  supervise  and  to  help 
in  developing.  What  bureaus  would  you  advise?  What  crude  plan  have 
we  now  in  operation  for  the  state  department? 

4.  Then  there  must  be  corresponding  machinery  for  county  and  mu- 
nicipality. 

(1)  And  the  county  superintendent  should  be  elected  by  the  county 
board  of  education.   Give  three  or  four  strong  reasons  to  support  this. 

(2)  The  county  should  be  a  unit,  not  broken  up  into  independent  dis- 
tricts.   Argue  this.    Cite  Bibb,  Chatham,  Glynn,  Richmond. 

B.  Maintenance.    Machinery  must  have  power  and  grease. 

(1)  A  state  tax  and  local  tax  are  both  needed.  This  has  been  partly 
discussed  under  "Constitutional  Guarantees". 

In  Georgia  the  state  tax  for  public  schools  is  larger  in  proportion,  and 
local  tax  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  state.  Should  this  remain  so?  It 
is  assigned  as  one  cause  of  our  backwardness. 

For  discussion:  What  are  the  functions  of  a  state  tax  and  of  local 
tax.  That  is,  why  have  each?  Why  any  aid  from  the  general  govern- 
ment? 

(2)  We  apportion  school  funds  to  counties  or  districts  in  proportion 
to  children  of  school  age  enumerated.  This  is  judged  the  sorriest  method 
of  all.  Show  good  effects  if  apportionment,  at  least  in  part,  were  on 
basis  of  average  attendance.  How  would  this  help  in  making  compulsory 
attendance  effective?  How  about  part  on  basis  of  number  of  teachers, 
and  again  on  the  basis  of  the  grades  of  teachers  employed? 

A  part  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board.  For  what?  New 
types  of  education  to  develop,  needy  schools  to  assist,  equipment  to  be 
supplied  in  places,  and  otherwise,  uniformity  brought  about. 

C.  Instruction. 

Have  we  sufficient  provisions  for  proper  training  of  a  good  supply  of 
teachers?  What  institutions  are  training  teachers?  Does  our  plan  of 
certification  secure  qualified  teachers?  Can  we  raise  standards  high 
and  keep  salaries  low?  Salaries  and  standards  advance  in  harmony,  each 
helping  the  other. 
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D.  Why  have  compulsory  attendance?  For  what  ages  and  grades? 
How  enforce  it?    See  our  law.    Is  it  adequate? 

E.  Outline  an  ideal  school  plant.    Describe  some  of  our  worst. 

III.    HIGHER  EDUCATION 

1.  Describe  our  system  as  it  is.  (University  and  branches).  Why 
the  branches?  The  old  limitation  in  the  constitution  permits  appropria- 
tion for  higher  education  to  the  University,  hence  if  something  new  is 
needed,  like  a  normal  school  or  a  technological  school,  it  is  made  a  branch 
of  the  University,  then  appropriation  is  made  to  the  University  for  the 
use  of  its  branch.  A  separate  board  is  given  each  branch,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically independent. 

2.  Criticise  its  weakness.  (Loose  confederation,  lack  of  harmony,  in- 
adequate funds,  unstable  guarantee,  etc.). 

What  is  being  discussed  as  a  remedy?  (A  board  of  control  over  all). 
Will  this  cure  if  finances  are  not  liberalized  and  stabilized?  Probably 
not.  The  finances  must  be  improved  and  regulated  to  better  advantage. 
Really  the  original  scheme  for  Georgia  of  one  unified  system  of  educa- 
tion with  the  University  as"  the  crown  was  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  early  schemes  for  education,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  scheme  was  not 
adhered  to  down  to  the  present  day.  Georgia  might  be  at  the  top  in- 
stead of  near  the  bottom  educationally.  Even  yet  this  scheme  may  be 
reinstated  to  great  advantage,  of  course  with  modern  adaptations. 
Under  this,  the  trustees  of  the  State  University  should  be  the  board  over 
all  higher  education. 

IV.  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
There  are  schools  for  exceptional  children  to  give  them  their  oppor- 
tunity, the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feebleminded,  the  wayward.  Should 
these  not  be  brought;  into  our  regular  system  and  given  general  super- 
vision, probably  through  a  special  bureau  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education? 

Women  in  the  University 

In  September,  1918,  the  trustees  of  this  University  passed  a  resolu- 
tion opening  to  women  on  an  equal  footing  with  men  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Peabody  School  of  Education.  Admitting  women 
to  the  School  of  Education  opened  practically  every  department  in  the 
general  University,  since  this  school  prepares  teachers  of  any  and  all 
subjects  taught  in  high  schools,  and  these  subjects  must  be  studied  in 
the  University  departments. 

A  superior  class  of  young  women  have  been  in  attendance,  but  num- 
bers are  necessarily  limited.  The  women  have  not  equal  opportunity 
without  dormitories  for  homes.  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  built  a 
Woman's  Building  to  accommodate  about  sixty-five  girls,  primarily  for 
Home  Economics  students,  and  only   the    rooms  not  taken  by  these 
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students  may  be  occupied  by  other  students.  This  Building  has  already 
been  outgrown.  A  larger  home  is  needed  for  students  in  the  School  of 
Education  and  the  general  University  before  girls  can  be  invited  in 
larger  numbers.  Women  of  the  State  influenced  the  opening  of  the 
University  to  women,  and  women  can  best  complete  this  work.  In  this 
particular,  Georgia  is  at  the  bottom  educationally. 

V.  ULTIMATE  NEED 

An  educational  sentiment  or  spirit  to  provide  willingly,  liberally,  and 
with  zest  for  all  educational  needs.  To  this  end  an  effective  educational 
campaign  is  needed.  The  women  who  are  now  co-workers  in  politics  can 
find  here  a  rich  field  of  opportunity.  Can  we  not  have  a  state  survey, 
somewhat  like  the  recent  Atlanta  survey,  then  get  behind  its  findings 
with  such  a  campaign  as  will  carry  into  effect  all  the  reforms  recom- 
mended, and  at  the  same  time  educate  our  people  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  all  types  of  education? 

VI.  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  a  self-perpetuating  board  ?  Where  are  some  ?  ( Ga.  Tech  ;  State  School 
for  Negroes,  Savannah ;  Bibb  County ;  Chatham  County. )  Is  this  plan  democratic  ?  Is 
it  most  efficient,  or  too  apt  to  perpetuate  the  past? 

2.  What  are  the  following,  and  are  your  schools  participating  as   they  might? 
a.    Smith-Hughes  Fund?    b.  Jeanes  Fund?    Rosenwold  Fund?    c.  The  State  bonus  for 
consolidating  schools? 

3.  The  Ellis  Health  Law. 

4.  See  introductory  "Outline",  division  IV,  Systematic  Relations.  Discuss. 

5.  The  Gary  System  of  schools,  or  the  work-study-play  plan. 

6.  A  national  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabi- 
net :    Advantages  ?    Dangers  for  the  South  ? 

7.  Value  of  the  "Visiting  Teacher"?    How  get  health  inspection  of  rural  schools? 

8.  Religious  education :     Why  such  a  problem  ?    Some  proposed  solutions  ? 

9.  Special  problems  of  our  mountain  regions? 

10.  How  about  part  salary  for  young  teachers  while  in  training?  This  is  coming  into 
practice.  The  difficulty  is  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  to  train  for  a  teaching  pro- 
fession, salaries  offered  not  being  sufficient  to  attract  to  the  profession.  This  plan 
works  in  getting  and  training  nurses. 

11.  Take  two  or  three  progressive  states  like  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, and  contrast  these  with  Georgia  in  two  particulars,  at  least: 

( 1 )  Amount  apportioned  to  higher  education  and  normal  schools  ; 

(2)  Amount  spent  per  child  for  common  schools. 

A  great  cause  of  our  disadvantage  in  these  particulars  is  our  antiquated  tax  system. 
Shall  we  not  remove  the  evil  cause? 

| 
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Chapter  VI. 

OUR  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Andrew  J.  Cobb, 
Former  Member  of  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

OUTLINE 

1.  Superior  Courts. 

2.  Courts  of  Inquiry. 

3.  County  Jails. 

4.  Courts  of  Appeals. 

a.  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

b.  State  Supreme  Court. 

5.  Other  Courts. 

a.  Police  Courts. 

b.  Municipal  Courts. 

c.  City  and  County  Courts. 

d.  The  Court  of  Ordinary. 

e.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

6.  Juvenile  Courts. 

7.  Probation  Officers. 

8.  Detention  Homes. 

9.  Suggested  Studies. 


OUR  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

SUPERIOR  COURTS 

In  order  to  keep  in  mind  the  various  functions  of  the  different  courts 
in  the  state,  we  should  remember  that  state  laws  are  generally  uniform 
throughout  the  state.  The  state  legislature  enacts  the  laws,  and  their 
enforcement  is  left  to  the  counties.  The  sheriff  makes  arrests  for  law 
violations,  and  after  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  defendants  are 
tried  in  sessions  of  the  superior  court  and  in  other  courts  without  in- 
dictment. 

.  For  convenience,  several  counties  are  grouped  together  into  a  circuit 
and  a  judge  and  solicitor,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  state  assigned  to 
hold  regular  sessions  of  court  from  two  to  six  times  a  year  at  the  various 
county  seats,  where  offenders  are  tried  before  a  jury  of  their  peers. 
These  circuit  courts,  or  superior  courts,  are  the  most  important  judicial 
agencies  in  the  state,  for  in  them  most  of  the  legal  business  of  the  state 
is  transacted.  Here  criminal  and  civil  business,  matters  affecting  law 
enforcement,  family  life,  and  other  affairs  are  decided. 

The  Superior  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  felony 
cases,  cases  involving  title  to  land,  and  equity  cases;  and  concurrent 
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jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases  except  where  exclusive  jurisdiction  is 
vested  in  some  other  court. 

There  are  at  present  31  judicial  circuits  in  Georgia.  The  judges  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  officers  of  the  superior  court  are  the  sheriff  who  executes  its 
decisions,  the  bailiff  who  attends  on  the  court,  and  the  clerk,  who  keeps 
the  records  of  the  courts  and  who  also  acts  as  county  clerk  in  a  number 
of  other  matters. 

The  superior  court  has  the  authority  to  review  by  writ  of  certiorari 
the  judgment  of  all  inferior  courts  or  agencies  of  government  exercising 
judicial  functions.  In  prescribed  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior 
court  from  certain  inferior  courts.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
superior  court  may  be  taken  to  the  state  court  of  appeals,  or  to  the  state 
supreme  court  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  may  be  eventually 
taken  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  if  a  question  arising 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  involved. 

Courts  of  Inquiry 

Courts  of  Inquiry  may  be  held  by  a  judge  of  the  Superior,  County  or 
City  Court,  Justice  of  the  Peace  (or  by  any  officer  who  is  by  nature  of 
his  office  a  justice  of  the  peace,  such  as  a  commissioned  notary  public 
or  judge  of  a  police  court).  Such  courts  are  generally  held  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  those  having  the  power  of  a  justice  of  a  peace. 
The  court  of  inquiry  simply  determines  whether  one  in  custory  under  a 
warrant  charging  a  crime  shall  be  held  to  answer  trial.  If  so  he  is  bound 
over  to  the  Superior  or  other  court  for  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  a  court 
of  inquiry  may  dismiss  the  accused,  or  may  admit  him  to  bail  except  in 
capital  cases.  Only  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  can  admit  to  bail  one 
charged  with  a  capital  offense. 

In  admitting  to  bail,  an  accused  person  is  able  to  secure  persons  who 
go  upon  his  bond,  that  is,  stand  good  for  his  appearance  at  the  next 
term  of  court,  and  who  are  held  responsible  for  his  appearance  or  for- 
feit the  amount  of  the  bond.  The  defendant,  if  he  fails  to  appear,  is 
subject  to  arrest  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

County  Jails 

Our  county  jails  where  persons  are  detained  while  awaiting  trial, 
should  be  of  deep  interest  to  every  one.  The  public  has  long  looked  with 
indifference  upon  the  management  of  these  jails.  Yet  our  laws  provide 
that  all  persons  accused  of  crime  shall  be  deemed  innocent  until  con- 
victed. Justice  demands  therefore  that  prisoners  while  detained  in 
county  jails  awaiting  trial — many  of  whom  are  acquitted — should  be 
comfortably  as  well  as  securely  housed,  should  be  given  wholesome,  if 
plain  food,  and  have  sanitary  places  to  sleep  and  live.    More  than  10,000 
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persons  pass  annually  through  our  jails  each  year,  some  to  freedom 
others  to  prison  sentences.  This  does  not  include  those  who  are  handled 
in  the  city  courts,  or  who  are  merely  arrested  and  make  bond  without 
ever  being  committed  to  jail. 

The  financial  amount  involved  in  county  jails  is  in  no  inconsiderable 
sum.  There  are  150  county  jails  in  Georgia,  twice  as  many  as  any  other 
Southern  state  except  Texas,  and  three  times  as  many  as  South  Carolina. 
This  enormous  system,  represents  a  property  investment  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  and  costs  annually  more  than  $1,000,000  for  administration. 

Considered  from  the  humane  side,  we  should  see  to  it  that  those  who 
are  committed  to  jail  are  not  made  worse  either  physically  or  morally 
while  detained  there,  on  account  of  unsanitary  conditions  and  associa- 
tion with  vicious  inmates.  Children  under  sixteen  are  subjects  for  juve- 
nile courts  and  should  never  be  detained  in  jail  unless  accused  of  a 
capital  offense.  The  races  and  sexes  should  also  be  separated  and  given 
fair  treatment. 

County  jails  should  not  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  for  detention 
while  awaiting  trial.  After  conviction  persons  should  be  sent  to  a 
state  prison  where  they  can  be  properly  classified  according  to  degree 
of  mental  and  physical  condition,  and  assigned  to  labor  which,  while  pro- 
ductive and  useful,  will  not  be  degrading.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  those 
who  are  given  freedom,  should  not  leave  the  prison  in  a  worse  condition 
physically,  morally  and  spiritually  than  when  they  entered.  Consider- 
able attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  whole  question  of  prison  man- 
agement throughout  the  country,  the  idea  being  to  do  what  is  best  for 
those  convicted  of  crime  and  at  the  same  time  protect  society  from  the 
acts  of  those  who  must  be  restrained  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  created  in  1920,  has  as  a  part  of 
its  work  to  inspect  county  jails,  and  to  co-operate  with  local  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  conditions  under  which  prisoners  are  held  in 
detention  while  awaiting  trial. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work,  under  Sections  6,  9  and  11  of  Bill  186, 
Acts  of  1919,  local  visiting  committees  have  been  appointed  in  each 
county  for  the  purpose  of  creating  local  interest  in  improving  jail  con- 
ditions. These  persons  are  authorized  by  law  to  visit  and  inspect  jails 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  to  county  officials  as  will  result  in  their  opinion  in  maintain- 
ing the  jails  in  a  condition  in  keeping  with  the  security,  sanitation,  dis- 
cipline, and  general  needs  of  the  prisoners. 

Through  co-operation  with  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
local  visiting  committees  of  three  persons  have  been  appointed,  and  are 
already  doing  much  that  will  result  eventually  in  the  improvement  of 
county  jail  administration, 

Courts  of  Appeal 

In  Georgia  there  are  two  courts  to  which  appeals  may  be  taken  from 
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the  decisions  of  the  Superior  Courts  and  City  Courts.  These  are  the 
State  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  authority  to  review  cases  tried  in  the  Su- 
perior and  City  Courts  which  are  not  reviewable  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  six  judges  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years  by  the  voters  of  the  state. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  authority  to  review  cases  tried  in  the  Superior 
and  City  Courts,  involving  constitutional  questions,  titles  to  land,  equity 
cases,  will  cases,  cases  of  capital  felony,  habeas  corpus  cases,  cases  in- 
volving extraordinary  remedies,  divorce  and  alimony  cases  and  cases 
certified  to  it  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  the  right  to  review  by 
certiorari  cases  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  There  are  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  elected  for  the  term  of  six  years,  one  of 
whom  is  the  Chief  Justice. 

Other  Courts 

There  are  a  number  of  courts  inferior  to  the  Superior  Courts.  These 
courts  may  have  their  decisions  reviewed  by  the  police  courts,  city  courts 
and  county  courts,  municipal  courts,  ordinary's  court,  justice  of  the 
peace  and  commercial  Notary  Public  Courts. 

Police  Courts 

Police  Courts  are  established  in  towns  and  cities  and  have  jurisdiction 
in  cases  involving  a  violation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  town  or  city. 
They  are  generally  called  Mayor's  Court  but  often  Recorder's  Court. 

Municipal  Courts 

The  Legislature  is  authorized  to  establish  Municipal  Courts  in  lieu  of 
the  courts  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  the  commissioned  Notary 
Public  in  counties  of  more  than  20,000  population,  and  confer  upon  such 
courts  additional  powers  to  those  exercised  by  the  Justice  Courts.  Mu- 
nicipal Courts  have  been  established  in  some  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  larger  cities  are  located.  The  powers  of  the  court  are  set  forth  in 
the  different  acts  creating  them. 

City  and  County  Courts 

City  Courts  are  established  in  cities  by  local  laws  and  have  such  juris- 
diction as  may  be  conferred  in  the  law  creating  the  court.  Generally 
these  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  county  in  misdemeanor 
cases  and  in  civil  cases  where  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  not  vested  in  the 
Superior  Court. 

County  Courts  are  established  in  counties  by  local  law  or  by  recom- 
mendation of  the  Grand  Jury  under  the  general  laws.  County  courts 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  county  in  misdemeanor  cases  and  cases 
of  law  when  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  is  involved.  There  are 
only  a  few  County  Courts,  such  courts  having  been  superseded  by  the 
City  Courts. 
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The  Court  of  Ordinary 

The  Court  of  Ordinary  is  the  court  of  probate  and  as  such  has  juris- 
diction of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  minors  and  persons  of  un- 
sound mind.  It  also  has  jurisdiction  in  county  matters  where  no  Board 
of  Commissioners  is  created  for  the  county. 

The  Ordinary  also  has  other  judicial  powers  conferred  by  sundry 
laws,  such  as  the  right  to  hear  habeas  corpus  cases,  etc. 

In  some  counties  this  court  has  been  designated  by  the  judge  of  the 
superior  court  to  act  as  the  juvenile  court  for  the  county. 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

One  justice  of  the  peace  is  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each 
militia  district  and  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  arising  out  of  contract, 
and  in  cases  of  injury  to  personal  property  where  the  principal  sum  in- 
volved does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

A  notary  public  is  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  each  militia  district.  He  is 
called  a  commissioned  notary  public  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  notary  public.  His  jurisdiction  is  the  same  as  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  being  by  virtue  of  his  office  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Juvenile  Courts 

Juvenile  Courts  are  established  by  law  in  counties  of  60,000  or  more 
population.  A  general  law  applicable  to  counties  of  population  of  less 
than  this  number  provided  that  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  shall 
designate  the  judge  of  some  existing  local  court  of  record  as  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court.  Generally  the  ordinary  is  so  designated.  The  ju- 
venile court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  offenses  committed  by  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  below  the  grade  of  felony,  and  in  all  matters  of 
child  welfare. 

Georgia's  juvenile  court  law  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
statute  books  of  any  state.  It  needs  to  be  strengthened  to  give  the  juve- 
nile judge  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  of  minors  under  16  years 
of  age — (and  possibly  to  raise  the  age  limit  to  18) — and  to  adjudicate 
controversies  over  the  custody  of  a  child.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  care  of  juvenile  delinquents  is  one  which  needs  the  attention  of 
the  public  spirited  citizens  of  the  state,  for  it  has  long  been  neglected, 
and  until  the  creation  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  to 
stimulate  the  movement,  very  few  counties  had  been  organized  for  this 
purpose. 

Children  are  being  confined  in  county  jails  together  with  confirmed 
criminals,  and  there  has  been  no  machinery  for  the  protection,  care,  and 
discipline  of  beginners  in  conflict  with  the  law.  It  is  important  that 
steps  be  taken  to  make  effective  the  Act  of  1916  which  calls  for  a  juve- 
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nile  court  in  every  county  in  the  state.  This  court  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  handle  children  who  may  be  arrested  for  crime,  but  to  give 
parents  and  friends  of  children  a  court  to  which  they  may  go  for  help 
in  preventing  wayward  children  from  becoming  criminals  and  thus  a 
charge  upon  the  State. 

The  juvenile  courts  handle  scores  of  cases  which  would  never  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  regular  criminal  courts. 

The  prevention  of  neglect  and  cruelty  and  the  care  of  children  suf- 
fering from  destitution  come  within  the  activities  of  juvenile  court. 
These  matters  would  never  be  touched  by  the  unusual  criminal  pro- 
cedure. 

Then,  too,  the  law  effectively  reverses  the  old  attitude  of  the  criminal 
court  toward  the  delinquent  child.  He  is  not  considered  a  criminal  but 
a  ward  of  the  State  and  is  subject  to  such  discipline  and  entitled  to  the 
protection  which  the  court  thinks  best.  The  question  of  guilt  in  the 
specific  case  is  a  slight  consideration.  The  court  goes  into  the  habits, 
surroundings,  and  tendencies  of  the  child,  and  may  take  any  steps  nec- 
essary to  give  the  proper  care,  discipline,  and  protection.  The  child  may 
be  placed  in  the  care  and  control  of  a  probation  officer,  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  its  home  subject  to  visit  and  control;  or  it  may  be  placed  in 
a  more  suitable  home,  or  committed  to  the  State  Training  School.  In 
no  case  does  the  law  allow  a  sentence  to  the  chain  gang  or  state  prison, 
except  when  the  crime  is  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  Many  other  provisions,  such  as  private  hearings,  release 
of  the  child  on  its  own  recognizance,  use  of  volunteer  probation  officers, 
modification  of  court  order  at  any  later  date  when  the  judge  thinks  best, 
trial  of  girls  by  a  woman  referee,  medical  care  at  county  expense,  etc., 
tend  toward  remedial  and  beneficial  results,  rather  than  to  cold  justice 
and  punishment  for  crime. 

Probation  Officers 

Attached  to  every  juvenile  court  is  one  or  more  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  investigate  the  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  fthe  court,  to 
discover  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  child's  delinquency,  and  to 
make  suitable  recommendation  to  the  judge  for  the  disposal  of  the  case. 

A  probation  officer  should  be  a  person  who  has  had  training  in  fam- 
ily case  work  and  juvenile  work.  The  probation  officer  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  official  of  the  court,  for  it  is  upon  her  in- 
vestigations and  recommendations  that  the  juvenile  judges  must  largely 
rely.  If  a  court  can  only  afford  one  probation  officer,  it  is  well  that  this 
person  be  a  woman,  on  account  of  a  woman's  interest  in  and  ability  to 
deal  with  children,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  much  of  her  work  must 
be  of  a  confidential  and  personal  nature  investigating  conditions  in  the 
homes  of  children. 

Supplementing  her  work,  there  should  be  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  judge.    This  committee  should  consist  of  five  men  and 
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five  women,  who  are  selected  for  their  interest  in,  and  ability  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  young  people,  and  who  can  serve  as  "Big  Brothers" 
and  "Big  Sisters"  to  the  boys  and  girls  placed  upon  probation. 

Juvenile  courts  will  not  be  effective  unless  they  have  the  services  of 
a  paid  probation  officer.  In  the  juvenile  court  law,  the  juvenile  court 
judge  in  conference  with  the  superior  court  judge  may  appoint  a  pro- 
bation officer  whose  salary  must  be  paid  by  the  county.  In  the  larger 
counties  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  appointment  of  an  effi- 
cient probation  officer.  However,  in  the  smaller  counties  it  is  quite 
feasible  that  the  same  probation  officer  be  appointed  by  all  the  counties 
in  a  judicial  circuit  and  the  expense  pro-rated  on  a  basis  of  population. 
In  this  manner  a  higher  type  worker  can  be  secured  and  no  county  will 
be  heavily  taxed. 

Detention  Homes 

Every  county  or  court  should  have  a  detention  home  for  the  care  of 
juvenile  cases  awaiting  disposition  by  the  courts.  This  will  prevent 
violating  the  state  law  by  confining  these  children  in  jails.  These  homes 
should  have  a  matron  or  family  to  see  that  proper  care  is  given  to  the 
wards  awaiting  detention.  Sometimes  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  a  suitable  family  in  the  community  to  take  children  to 
board  for  a  few  days  or  possibly  weeks,  where  they  may  be  cared  for 
until  their  cases  are  disposed  of.  In  large  cities,  a  detention  home  may 
be  especially  provided,  with  separate  accommodations  for  the  white  and 
colored  races,  and  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  detention  home  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  county  reformatory. 
This  latter  is  an  expensive  institution  and  very  few  counties  can  ade- 
quately build,  equip  and  support  an  institution  which  will  provide  voca- 
tional training  to  young  people  committed  to  its  care.  In  most  cases 
juvenile  delinquents  will  have  their  cases  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
placing  them  upon  probation  under  the  care  of  the  probation  officer 
or  the  "Big  Brother"  or  "Sister".  If  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  boy  or 
girl  out  of  the  community  to  a  special  institution,  it  is  better  to  commit 
them  to  the  state  reformatory,  where  they  can  be  adequately  cared  for. 
This  institution  is  prepared  to  admit  delinquents  now  if  the  local 
counties  will  pay  for  board  and  expenses.  This  can  be  done  with  the 
few  cases  a  county  has  much  better  and  much  more  economically  than 
by  the  county's  attempting  to  build  and  maintain  a  local  reformatory. 
The  two  state  training  schools  for  boys  and  girls  should  receive  better 
support,  and  our  public  spirited  citizens  can  render  a  good  service  by 
interesting  their  representatives  in  the  legislature  in  their  adequate 
support. 

Suggested  Studies 

1.  Is  your  county  jail  of  a  modern  type  and  is  it  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition? 
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2.  What  is  the  number  of  prisoners  annually  passing  through  your 
jail?    Classify  as  to  white  and  colored,  male  and  female. 

3.  Are  juvenile  delinquents  detained  in  your  county  jail?  Have  you 
a  separate  place  of  detention? 

4.  What  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  organization  of  a  juve- 
nile court  in  your  county?  Has  a  probation  officer  been  secured?  Has 
an  advisory  committee  been  appointed? 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

As  yet,  very  little  material  outside  of  current  publications  on  file  in 
our  libraries  is  available  for  reference  in  a  study  of  county  government. 
Two  of  the  most  helpful  bulletins  of  North  Carolina  are: 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina :  Extension  Series  No.  4.  "State  Re- 
construction Studies"  1921.    Price  70c. 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina:  Extension  Series  No.  36.  "County 
Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina."    Price  75c. 

Three  reference  books  named  in  the  order  of  their  availability  for  local  study  groups, 
are  as  follows : 

"The  County" ;  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  Knickerbocker  Press,  N.  Y.  1917. 
"Local  Government  in  Counties,  Towns  and  Villages"  ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Fairlie, 

The  Century  Company,  N.  Y.,  1914. 
"County  Administration  in  Delaware"  ;  Chester  C.  Maxey, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y.  1919. 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  IN  GEORGIA 
1 — The  Extent  of  County  Government  In  the  United  States 

The  County  (or  Parish,  as  it  is  called  in  Louisiana),  is  the  local  unit 
of  government  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  United  States  except  New 
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England,  and  though  the  county  organization  prevails  there,  the  "town" 
form  of  local  government  is  the  unit.  There  the  people  dwelling  within 
the  territory  which  goes  to  make  up  the  "town"  come  together  in  town 
meetings  to  decide  upon  local  affairs,  but  this  form  of  organization  has 
not  spread  far  outside  of  New  England.  In  the  Western  States  the 
county  is  also  the  unit,  though  it  has  been  subdivided  into  townships 
which  exercise  a  great  deal  of  authority  in  local  matters. 

In  Georgia  the  population  of  the  State  according  to  the  census  of  1920 
was  2,895,832.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  or  some  727,859 
persons  lived  in  cities  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more,  while  three-fourths 
or  2,167,973  lived  in  small  towns  and  open  country,  where  county  gov- 
ernment is  the  most  important  factor  they  have,  so  one  can  realize  how 
much  it  should  be  to  them. 

2 — The  County  Unit  System  of  Representation 

The  fact  that  the  county  is  the  unit  of  representation  in  the  lower 
house  of  our  state  legislature  serves  to  work  a  gross  inequality  in  this 
body  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  equality  of  representation. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  eight  counties  with  the  largest  popu- 
lation shall  be  entitled  to  three  representatives  each,  the  next  thirty-two 
to  2  each,  and  all  the  rest  to  1  each.  This  means  that  a  small  rural 
county  like  Gilmer  with  8,406  population,  or  Glascock  with  4,192  has 
one-third  the  weight  in  passing  legislation  that  Fulton  has  with  232,606 
people.  Or  three  small  counties  with  four  or  five  thousand  population 
each  can  offset  the  influence  of  a  large  county  like,  Fulton,  Bibb  or 
Richmond. 

One  must  also  consider  the  rural  type  of  mind  predominating  in  local 
county  government.  These  rural  counties  also  determine  the  character- 
istics of  our  legislature,  for  the  county  is  the  unit  of  representation, 
and  this  preponderance  of  rural  over  urban  element  explains  their  slow- 
ness to  adopt  new  forms  of  taxation,  progressive  measures  in  education 
and  health,  and  modern  methods  in  caring  for  prisoners,  insane,  feeble- 
minded, and  dependents.  Our  country  people  are  naturally  conservative 
and  individualistic,  though  possessing  fine  qualities  of  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  high  ideals. 

Farm  demonstration  work  was  first  established  in  Georgia  over  the 
bitter  opposition  of  a  number  of  rural  counties  whose  representatives 
were  opposed  to  any  such  ideas  as  the  proponents  of  the  measure  ad- 
vocated. Many  of  these  counties  have  now  become  its  strongest  sup- 
porters. 

The  county  is  also  the  political  unit  of  party  government  in  the  United 
States.  All  state  organizations  are  based  upon  the  county  unit  system. 
State  conventions  are  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  several 
counties.  The  group  which  controls  local  county  politics  also  dominates 
in  state  and  national  politics.    If  state  legislatures  are  to  pass  progres- 
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sive  measures,  the  several  counties  of  the  state  must  send  up  progressive 
representatives  to  sit  in  them.  This  fact  is  worth  considering  by  that 
new  body  of  voters  which  has  recently  been  enfranchised. 

3 — The  Costs  of  County  Government 

The  magnitude  of  county  government  may  be  judged  in  another  way 
when  one  considers  expenditures.  In  1913  (the  last  figures  available 
under  normal  conditions),  county  government  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  for  current  expenses  the  sum  of  $385,181,760  or  about 
one-third  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  for  the 
same  period.  The  outstanding  indebtedness  of  these  county  units,  in 
the  shape  of  bonds  and  other  obligations,  at  the  same  time  was  an  ad- 
ditional $371,528,268,  or  nearly  double  what  it  had  been  ten  years 
previous. 

The  cost  was  due  to  the  variety  of  work  undertaken  by  the  counties  in 
the  form  of  services  to  their  citizens.  They  may  be  included  under  such 
items  as  roads  and  highways,  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the 
conservation  of  health,  education,  libraries,  recreation,  the  care  of  de- 
pendents, delinquents  and  the  unfortunate,  public  service  enterprises, 
public  buildings  and  structures  of  more  or  less  permanent  nature,  and 
interest  charges.  One  can  from  these  things  gain  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  county  government. 

The  magnitude  of  county  government  in  Georgia,  for  instance,  is 
readily  seen  in  the  building  of  state  roads  and  highways.  In  1920  the 
Federal  Government  expended  within  the  state  the  sum  of  $1,965,306 
for  this  purpose;  the  state  spent  during  the  same  year  $1,775,085;  while 
the  counties  spent  $2,390,718  upon  the  state  highway  system.  This 
was  exclusive  of  amounts  spent  within  the  counties  upon  local  highways 
not  included  within  the  state  highway  system.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
there  is  no  way  of  finding  out,  except  by  writing  to  all  the  160  county 
governments  in  the  state,  and  the  reports  could  be  classified  only  with 
great  difficulty  on  account  of  the  various  methods  employed  in  count- 
ing within  each  county. 

In  the  matter  of  public  health,  a  commendable  start  has  been  made  by 
the  seventeen  counties  which  have  adopted  the  Ellis  Health  Law  in  1921. 
According  to  reports  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  this  year  these 
counties  expended  $104,099  upon  public  health  budgets,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  and  one  which  has  already  been  justified  by  the 
results  obtained.  This  expenditure  by  seventeen  counties  is  two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  total  state  appropriation  of  $148,590  the  year  before  for 
all  work  in  public  health  carried  on  by  the  state  government. 

Gradually  our  counties  are  extending  their  activities  and  functions, 
and  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  the  future  is  an  ever  increasing  one, 
whether  measured  by  expenditures  from  public  taxation  or  by  the  va- 
riety of  services  to  be  rendered  to  their  citizens. 
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4 — The  Development  of  County  Government 

County  government  was  not  a  full  grown  institution  when  our  fore- 
fathers came  to  this  country.  They  brought  the  germs  of  it  with  them 
from  England,  patterned  more  or  less  after  their  experience  in  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  for  the  first  hundred 
years  thereafter,  the  popular  idea  in  government  was  decentralization. 
On  account  of  their  experience  as  colonists  with  the  mother  country,  and 
with  the  officials  sent  over  to  govern  them,  our  forefathers  were  loath 
to  grant  any  authority  to  any  government  which  might  use  any  force 
over  them.  For  this  reason  the  theory  of  government  was  "that  gov- 
ernment governs  best  which  governs  least".  They  did  all  in  their  power 
to  keep  all  government  weak,  local,  state,  and  national. 

Our  federal  government  was  formed  by  a  union  of  sovereign  states 
and  the  idea  of  state  sovereignty,  or  the  people  acting  collectively,  in 
their  respective  states  was  uppermost  in  their  minds.  In  the  scheme 
of  government  worked  out,  the  states  were  placed  in  the  middle,  dele- 
gating certain  powers  to  the  federal  government,  and  retaining  all 
powers  not  so  delegated.  The  local  units,  such  as  the  counties,  and  later 
on  the  cities,  were  to  exercise  no  authority  over  local  affairs  except 
what  was  specifically  granted  them  by  the  legislatures.  The  counties 
had  no  inherent  rights,  were  to  act  merely  as  an  agency  for  the  state, 
and  could  be  changed,  modified  or  "wiped  out"  as  the  legislature  saw 
fit.  If  we  bear  this  in  mind  we  can  understand  with  what  fears  our 
fathers  watched  the  growth  of  the  federal  government,  and  how  loath 
they  were  to  delegate  any  of  the  authority  of  the  state  even  to  the  local 
units  or  counties. 

They  overlooked  the  fact  that  government  is  a  living  organism  which 
continues  to  grow  and  expand  as  new  needs  and  conditions  and  human 
wants  arise,  regardless  of  the  technical  limitations  which  may  be  put 
around  it.  We  may  naturally  expect  that  the  federal  government  will 
grow  in  scope  as  our  national  life  develops.  The  coming  generation  will 
continue  to  witness  this  growth  and  expansion,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
also  see  our  county  governments  increase  their  function  as  population 
increases,  life  becomes  more  complex,  and  new  demands  for  protection 
and  service  are  put  upon  them. 

5 — Relation  to  State  Government 

The  states  on  the  other  hand  will  cease  to  strive  to  limit  the  growth 
of  local  government,  and  our  state  legislature  will  not  spend  so  much 
time  and  energy  legislating  concerning  the  details  of  county  offices.  The 
state  will  grant  more  authority  to  the  counties  and  will  devote  itself 
to  supervision  of  general  matters  to  laying  down  broad  policies  for  in- 
ternal development,  and  to  promoting  the  public  welfare.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  stress  less  and  less  the  idea  of  a  "sovereign  state"  and  to  em- 
phasize more  fully  the  one  of  a  "service  state", — one  in  which  the  chief 
aim  will  be  to  render  service  to  its  citizens. 
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No  one  need  suppose  from  this  that  state  governments  should  be  made 
any  weaker  than  they  now  are.  The  executive,  for  instance,  has  very 
little  authority,  and  while  nominally  he  is  expected  to  see  that  state  laws 
are  enforced,  he  can  do  little  more  than  plead  with  the  counties,  or  local 
people  and  officials  within  the  counties  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  supervision  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  state's  authority 
over  the  local  units  strengthened.  For  instance  very  few  states  have 
any  uniform  system  of  county  accounting.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
the  multitude  of  ways  in  which  local  books  are  kept,  just  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  upon  any  particular  field,  and  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  compare  the  costs  in  one  county  for  a  particular  item — say, 
the  care  of  prisoners  or  the  promotion  of  education,  or  the  care  of  the 
poor — with  similar  items  in  other  counties.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lack  of  any  systematic  method  of  accounting,  rather  than  from 
any  mismanagement  of  funds.  Our  counties  as  a  rule  are  honestly 
though  inefficiently  managed.  This  is  due  to  the  divided  authority  found 
within  the  counties,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

6 — The  State  Enacts  the  Laws,  the  Counties  Enforce  Them 

In  local  government  therefore,  one  should  conceive  of  the  state  as  the 
agency  which  enacts  laws,  and  of  the  counties  as  the  agencies  which 
enforce  them.  In  size,  the  counties  should  be  small  enough  to  allow  con- 
venience in  travel  to  the  court  house,  and  yet  large  enough  to  embrace 
a  body  of  people  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  numbers  to  prevent  family 
relationships  and  local  interests  from  interfering  with  the  enforcement 
of  law.  It  should  also  be  of  sufficient  size  to  include  enough  property 
and  other  forms  of  income  within  it  to  provide  county  government  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  meet  its  major  needs  in  rendering  satisfactory  service 
to  its  citizens. 

7 — An  Excess  of  Small  Counties  in  Georgia 

In  these  days  of  good  roads,  rural  delivery,  telephones  and  cheap  auto- 
mobiles, the  county  seat  is  within  easy  access  of  most  people  and  let  us 
hope  that  the  craze  for  new  counties  in  the  state  subdivisions  has 
reached  its  limit.  There  is  really  no  necessity  now  for  any  more.  Riv- 
alries of  local  towns  to  become  county  seats  should  not  endanger  pop- 
ular government  by  reducing  counties  to  smaller  size,  or  lead  to  further 
creating  duplicate  sets  of  county  offices,  or  to  placing  any  more  bonds 
upon  the  people  to  build  additional  numbers  of  jails  and  court  houses. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  1877  expressly  de- 
clares that  there  shall  be  no  more  new  counties  created.  Yet  our  people 
readily  ratify  amendments  creating  new  counties  whenever  submitted 
to  them.  The  state  now  has  an  excess  of  counties,  more  than  any  state 
in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  Texas.  Alabama,  which  is  almost  as 
large  as  Georgia,  has  only  67,  South  Carolina  45  and  North  Carolina 
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100.  It  is  even  necessary  now  to  group  counties  in  order  to  maintain 
full  time  health  officers,  farm  demonstration  agents  and  home  demon- 
stration agents  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  the  same  before  we  can 
afford  qualified  full  time  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  full 
time  probation  officers  for  juvenile  courts.  More  serious  still  is  the 
statement  one  frequently  hears  made  upon  good  authority  after  an  out- 
break of  mob  violence  or  the  non-enforcement  of  certain  laws,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  competent  jury  within  the  county  that 
was  not  involved  in  some  way  or  related  to  the  defendants.  This  is 
probably  exaggeration,  but  it  shows  the  dangers  which  arise  from  small 
counties  and  the  difficulties  of  law  enforcement. 

Clarence  Poe,  who  has  made  a  study  of  rural  life,  begs,  "Keep  the 
counties  large,  and  provide  for  local  self-government  in  the  townships 
or  districts".  This  can  be  done  by  giving  local  communities  the  right 
to  incorporate  and  establish  local  police  or  schools,  or  carry  out  com- 
munity undertakings  by  issuing  bonds,  as  cities  now  can,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  community  houses  or  school  buildings  or  the  like. 

8 — Counties  at  First  Judicial  Subdivisions  of  the  State 

While  our  counties  were  created  for  convenience  in  government,  and 
regarded  as  merely  subdivisions  of  the  state,  the  primary  function  in 
the  early  days  was  for  judicial  purposes.  The  government  building  was 
known  as  the  "court  house",  where  the  circuit  judges  came  at  stated 
intervals  during  the  year  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  those  who  had  broken 
the  state  laws.  The  courts  were  both  judicial  and  administrative  in 
character.  The  county  was  given  practically  no  legislative  power  to 
determine  its  own  policies. 

Attached  to  the  court  was  the  state's  prosecuting  attorney,  or  solici- 
tor, who  went  the  rounds  with  the  judge  to  prosecute  those  persons  who 
had  violated  the  law.  In  each  county  was  a  grand  jury  selected  from 
among  the  best  citizens  to  investigate  the  violations  of  law,  to  bring  in- 
dictments and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  judge  about  general  state 
of  the  county's  affairs  and  the  conduct  of  offices  by  the  officials  elected 
by  the  people. 

The  petit  jury  was  drawn  to  try  those  persons  accused  of  crime,  each 
person  so  accused  being  given  the  right  of  trial  by  his  peers.  In  each 
county  was  the  sheriff,  a  most  important  official,  to  arrest  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime,  and  to  hold  them  until  the  next  term  of  court,  so  he  was 
usually  the  jailer.  He  was  also  the  officer  of  the  court  to  carry  out  its 
decrees  and  judgments.  Then  there  was  the  county  clerk,  or  clerk  of 
the  superior  court  as  he  was  called,  to  keep  the  records. 

Other  officers  have  been  added  as  needed,  such  as  the  ordinary,  whose 
court  was  organized  to  have  charge  of  the  probating  of  wills,  care  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  of  minors  and  of  the  insane.  Since  he 
was  at  the  county  seat,  and  convenient  of  access,  other  duties  have  been 
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added  to  this  office.  In  some  counties  he  has  charge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  county  finances,  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  other 
counties  he  has  control  of  roads  and  revenues  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  ordinary  and  vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners  who  really  have  a 
great  deal  of  authority  in  determining  county  policies  because  they  con- 
trol the  purse  strings  of  county  government. 

From  this  simple  organization  for  judicial  purposes  in  the  beginning, 
under  conditions  adapted  to  a  rural  civilization  where  population  was 
sparse  and  legal  business  was  small,  and  everyone  knew  his  neighbor 
and  his  neighbor's  affairs,  our  county  government  was  evolved  from 
conditions  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Now  in  the  twentieth,  with  our 
increased  population,  and  manufacuring  districts  spreading  out  over 
large  areas,  and  new  demands  made  upon  every  county  for  greater  pro- 
tection and  greater  services,  the  present  system  of  county  government 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  complex  life. 

9 — No  Visible  Head  in  County  Government 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  county  government  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  visible  head.  The  state  has  the  governor,  the  city  has  the  mayor 
for  its  executive  officer,  but  in  the  county  the  authority  is  divided  be- 
tween the  ordinary,  the  county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff.  All 
county  officials  elected  by  the  people  are  responsible  to  the  people,  and 
are  given  a  free  hand  to  run  their  offices  more  or  less  independently 
of  all  the  others. 

The  best  plan  of  government  would  probably  be  a  board  of  managers, 
constituted  as  city  commissioners  are  now  constituted,  elected  by  the 
people,  given  authority  to  run  the  government  in  a  businesslike  way,  to 
hire  a  manager  and  other  experts,  and  given  power  of  supervision  over 
other  county  officials  whether  elected  by  them  or  by  the  people,  and 
power  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  county  and  to  discharge  officials 
for  incompetency. 

The  nearest  approach  we  have  to  this  board  of  managers  is  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  With  proper  legislation,  they  could  be  con- 
stituted into  such  a  board  and  also  be  given  authority  to  legislate  in 
local  matters  affecting  county  government  very  much  as  a  city  council 
does. 

10 — Local  Autonomy  Needed  in  Certain  Matters 

The  theory  of  state  government  in  the  past  has  been  to  keep  all  leg- 
islation uniform.  This  is  a  good  policy  in  most  cases,  and  should  be 
preserved  in  the  main  but  has  denied  to  people  in  the  counties  local  con- 
trol in  matters  affecting  purely  local  interests.  County  boards  of  health 
and  of  education  are  given  power  to  regulate  local  matters  under  gen- 
eral policies  broadly  laid  down  by  the  state  legislature,  and  the  same 
idea  could  be  carried  out  in  other  matters  by  granting  to  the  county 
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commissioners  authority  to  legislate  in  purely  local  matters  within  cer* 
tain  limits. 

As  it  is  now,  when  any  matters  arise  effecting  locaL  interests  in  a 
county  like  Clarke  for  example,  the  whole  question  must  be  taken  to 
the  legislature  and  threshed  out  there,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  the 
passage  of  a  general  bill  applying  to  all  the  counties  in  the  state. 

The  results  are  several,  all  more  or  less  harmful:  The  people  of  the 
counties  are  denied  control  over  purely  local  matters.  The  time  of  the 
legislature  is  taken  up  in  consuming  debate  over  infinite  details  of  petty 
government,  with  very  little  time  left  for  consideration  of  general  poli- 
cies involving  important  matters. 

The  larger  or  smaller  counties  unite  to  kill  a  measure  which  might 
benefit  the  people  of  Clarke  but  which  they  do  not  want  in  Bartow  or 
Fulton. 

Hence  the  infinite  cost  of  government  and  the  denial  of  good  measures 
which  would  meet  local  needs  in  a  particular  county. 

11 —  The  Fee  System 

Another  drawback  to  efficient  county  government  is  the  fee  system. 
Originating  at  a  time  when  it  was  felt  that  those  who  needed  the  serv- 
ices of  government,  or  who  came  within  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
should  pay  for  it,  this  system  is  contrary  to  modern  practice  in  efficient 
government.  In  the  beginning  it  was  justified,  but  its  presence  today 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  petty  officials  to  hale  people  into  courts  on 
trivial  offenses,  to  multiply  court  business  and  to  serve  as  a  burden  to 
poor  people  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  have  business  in 
court.  Then  again,  the  fees  in  some  county  offices  in  some  states 
amount  to  more  than  the  salary  paid  to  the  governor  or  other  officials 
in  high  position.  For  instance,  the  sheriff  in  one  large  Southern  city- 
county  is  estimated  to  have  made  a  profit  of  $25,000  a  year  from  feed- 
ing prisoners,  or  a  total  of  $100,000  during  the  four  years  of  his  incum- 
bency, so  that  the  cost  of  this  office  has  far  exceeded  its  importance. 

The  fee  system  also  prevents  the  public  from  knowing  just  what  their 
government  is  costing  them,  as  the  official  is  entitled  to  all  the  fees  he 
collects,  and  is  not  required  to  publish  them.  Except  in  our  very  rural 
counties,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the  county  officials 
upon  a  fee  basis,  owing  to  the  small  volume  of  official  business  trans- 
acted, it  would  be  far  better  to  place  all  of  the  important  officers  upon  a 
salary,  or  combine  enough  officers  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  few 
full-time  men.  All  fees  collected  should  be  turned  into  the  treasury. 
Our  people  could  then  tell  just  what  county  government  is  costing  them. 

12 —  County  Finances 

What  has  been  said  about  the  general  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  to  details  of  the  management  of  county  affairs  is  especially 
true  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  finances.   Those  who  have  the  active 
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control  of  the  finances  are  elective  officials,  who  are  required  to  re- 
ceive, keep  and  disburse  funds  after  a  manner  which  has  grown  up 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half.  Each  new  official  inherits  the  sys- 
tem from  his  predecessor,  and  the  whole  system  is  so  antiquated  that 
it  needs  to  be  revised  for  it  is  impossible  for  one  official  to  make  cor- 
rections in  his  office  when  others  retain  antiquated  methods. 

In  collecting  the  general  property  tax,  which  serves  as  the  chief  source 
of  revenue,  both  state  and  local,  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  collected 
each  year  for  state  purposes  (maximum  state  tax  rate  5  mills)  is  de- 
termined by  the  comptroller-general  in  consultation  with  the  governor, 
using  as  a  basis  the  tax  digests  submitted  from  each  county.  The  comp- 
troller-general notifies  the  tax  collectors  of  the  amount  to  be  collected 
for  state  purposes,  and  this  is  entered  against  the  property  holders  in 
the  respective  counties.  The  amount  of  tax  for  county  purposes  is  de- 
termined by  the  county  commissioners  or  ordinary,  and  also  entered 
against  the  property  holder. 

The  state  tax  must  be  collected  by  the  county  tax  collector  and  re- 
turned to  the  state  treasurer  for  state  purposes.  That  collected  for  county 
purposes  is  used  in  meeting  the  expenses  for  roads  and  bridges,  feeding 
prisoners  and  meeting  expenses  of  the  courts,  caring  for  the  poor,  the 
county  convicts,  county  health  work  and  other  purposes. 

Each  property  owner  is  permitted  to  make  out  his  own  property  re- 
turns and  send  them  in  to  the  Tax  Receiver.  Each  owner  is  the  sole 
judge  of  what  his  property  is  worth,  and  his  returns  are  generally  ac- 
cepted. Consequently  property  is  returned  at  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
half  of  its  market  value.  Lists  of  taxable  property  are  not  returned 
systematically  or  fairly  by  property  owners.  Radical  change  is  needed 
in  assessing  real  estate  in  city  and  county.  Some  standard  or  unit  needs 
to  be  devised  for  judging  values  of  real  estate  in  down-town  and  res- 
dence  sections  of  cities,  and  in  different  portions  of  the  county. 

13 — Unpaid  Taxes 

Then  again,  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  is  never  returned  for  taxa- 
tion, and  our  present  books  have  no  way  of  ever  checking  up.  If  it  is 
not  listed  for  taxation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  run  it  down,  so  no  taxes 
are  assessed  and  none  collected.  There  is  need  for  a  statement  to  be 
published  each  year  showing  property  returned,  property  unreturned, 
and  taxes  unpaid.  In  some  states  if  taxes  are  unpaid,  the  sheriff 
sometimes  goes  through  the  formality  of  "selling"  the  property  for 
taxes;  no  one  bids  it  in  as  a  rule  because  the  owner  can  redeem  it.  A 
deed  is  made  over  to  the  county,  while  the  owner  retains  possession. 
The  county  does  not  need  it  and  does  not  use  it.  If  the  land  is  sold 
later,  the  buyer  has  a  lawyer  to  look  into  the  records  and  the  claims 
against  the  property  are  satisfied — minus  most  of  the  penalties.  The 
administration  of  present  laws  is  at  fault.    The  officials  are  elected  by 
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popular  vote,  and  are  not  going  to  antagonize  any  large  group  of  friends. 
A  recent  writer  has  described  the  present  laws  dealing  with  delinquent 
taxpayers  as  "farcical  and  meaningless".  The  fault  lies  chiefly  with 
the  administration  of  the  present  laws  upon  the  statute  books. 

14 — County  Maps  of  Real  Estate 

One  plan  suggested  to  help  correct  these  evils  is  an  accurate  and  re- 
liably map  of  the  real  estate  in  each  county.  This  could  be  made  on  a 
large  scale,  in  sections,  and  kept  in  loose  leaf  binders.  This  plan  is  fol- 
lowed in  many  large  cities  where  whole  blocks  are  thus  recorded.  As 
property  changes  hands,  changes  could  be  noted  upon  the  maps.  It 
would  not  only  prevent  leakage,  but  would  assist  lawyers  in  drawing 
deeds.  Its  use  would  eventually  result  in  large  savings  to  the  county, 
for  it  was  discovered  recently  in  North  Carolina  that  some  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  one  county  were  not  being  returned*  for  taxation. 
This  area  is  nearly  half  the  size  of  some  of  our  Georgia  counties. 

15 — Published  Statements  About  Finances 

The  state  law  requires  the  county  treasurer's  report  to  the  grand  jury 
concerning  the  finances  of  the  county  to  be  published  in  the  local  paper 
twice  a  year.  This  report  gives  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  county, 
the  tax  rate  and  total  property  valuations.  No  statement  is  required 
showing  receipts  by  sources  or  disbursements  by  department.  Some  of 
our  larger  counties,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  have  employed  local  audi- 
tors who  do  make  these  records  for  the  county  commissioners,  but  the 
small  counties  have  no  system  of  this  sort.  When  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements are  published  in  the  local  papers,  there  is  no  classification 
made,  one  item  of  expenditure  follows  another,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  classify  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements  from  those 
for  current  upkeep,  so  that  the  published  statements  are  generally  unin- 
telligible. 

16 — State  Auditors  Needed 

The  chief  reform  needed  in  county  finances  is  to  give  the  state  through 
the  comptroller-general  or  through  the  treasurer,  the  right  to  establish 
a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  in  each  county,  to  furnish  auditors  to 
counties  to  audit  their  books  and  to  maintain  a  unified  system  of  county 
accounting.  Many  states  have  this  law,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  sav- 
ing. In  Georgia  the  prejudice  against  "creating  any  more  state  jobs" 
is  so  strong  that  it  has  prevented  the  legislature  from  establishing  these 
positions,  although  the  comptroller-general  has  recommended  it  for 
some  time  in  his  annual  reports.  He  is  convinced  that  he  could  save  the 
state  and  the  counties  thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  system,  which  would  stop  the  leaks  which  occur  in  every 
large  system.  In  doing  this,  no  reflection  is  suggested  upon  the  honesty 
of  our  county  officials.  It  is  a  question  of  management  and  system, 
rather  than  one  of  integrity. 
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17 — Opportunities  in  County  Government 

Turning  now  from  the  limitations  of  county  government,  let  us  con- 
sider its  opportunities.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  it,  the 
county  offers  the  best  means  of  service  of  a  constructive  nature  to  all  our 
people.  Too  long  there  has  been  a  sharp  social  and  economic  division 
between  the  people  of  our  county  seats  and  the  people  of  the  country 
districts  surrounding.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  in  matters  of 
health,  in  education,  in  highways,  in  trade  and  in  prosperity,  both  city 
and  rural  districts  are  bound  up  inseparably  together.  The  prosperity 
of  one  means  the  prosperity  of  all.  We  are  therefore  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  county  as  the  unit  in  practical  twentieth  century  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  all  the  people.  By  the  proper  or- 
ganization of  all  the  economic,  educational  and  spiritual  forces  in  the 
county,  both  city  and  rural,  we  can  develop  a  civic  consciousness  and 
unity  of  interests  beneficial  to  all  the  people  of  the  county. 

Galpin  in  discussing  the  mental  attitude  of  city  folk  and  country  folk 
characterizes  the  one  as  urbanism  and  the  other  as  ruralism.  What  we 
need  most,  he  declares,  is  a  new  word,  "rurbanism,"  which  would  com- 
bine the  best  qualities  of  both  and  put  city  people  and  country1  people 
together  into  a  feeling  of  common  consciousness  and  interest.  The  county- 
wide  organization  of  many  of  our  activities  is  the  best  means  for  ac- 
complishing this  end. 

18 — Three  Type-Counties  in  Georgia 

Already  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  need  for  this.  In  city-counties 
like  Fulton,  or  Bibb,  where  the  city  population  spreads  out  over  the  sur- 
rounding territory  and  where  the  city  comes  to  dominate  all  county 
interests,  there  really  is  no  necessity  for  having  two  separate  systems 
of  schools,  of  roads  and  highways,  or  of  police  or  taxing  bodies. 

Thus  in  many  of  our  city-counties  there  is  a  large  number  of  offices 
which  might  be  combined  to  the  advantage  of  our  taxpayers  and  to  the 
efficiency  and  simplification  of  local  government. 

In  the  second  type  of  county  where  there  are  a  number  of  thriving 
small  towns,  supported  by  a  prosperous  agricultural  territory,  local 
autonomy  and  interests  would  not  make  it  desirable  to  physically  unite 
many  functions  of  both  city  and  rural  districts,  but  certainly  in  matters 
of  health  and  of  education  a  county-unit  plan  would  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  at  the  same  time  most  efficient.  Recreation,  libraries,  and 
the  like  could  also  be  stimulated  by  county-wide  organization. 

In  the  third  type  of  county  almost  entirely  rural,  with  a  few  small 
towns  or  villages,  surrounded  by  a  stagnating  area  in  agriculture,  as 
our  coast  counties  have  become,  or  by  a  primitive  area  in  farming  as 
many  of  our  mountain  counties  remain,  a  county-wide  organization  for 
health,  education,  recreation,  or  police,  offers  about  the  only  means  for 
salvation.    The  consolidated  school,  a  revived  county  church,  the  home 
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and  farm  demonstration  agents,  the  county  health  officer  and  county 
nurse,  the  juvenile  probation  officer  and  the  family  social  worker,  are 
the  county  agencies  and  officials  who  can  bring  life  and  inspiration  to  all 
of  our  people  in  the  county. 

19— The  Outlook 

Other  states  are  considering  a  revision  of  county  government,  and 
it  is  a  question  of  time  before  it  will  come  throughout  the  country.  The 
control  of  county  affairs  will  probably  be  vested  in  a  body  of  commis- 
sioners elected  by  the  people,  and  given  authority  over  the  management 
of  all  business.  There  will  be  a  responsible  head  or  chairman,  who  will 
be  paid  an  adequate  salary  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
affairs  of  the  county,  and  the  salary  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
county  to  secure  the  very  best  business  man  for  its  executive.  The 
county  will  not  only  enforce  the  state  laws,  but  much  of  its  activities 
and  expenditures  will  be  devoted  to  a  development  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people — of  those  who  live  within  the  incorporated  areas 
as  well  as  those  who  live  in  the  humblest  homes  of  the  remotest  sections. 
Only  there  won't  be  very  many  "remote  sections,"  for  with  the  develop- 
ment of  good  roads  and  good  schools  and  rural  telephones,  and  rural  mail 
routes,  and  libraries  and  recreation  and  health  and  social  life,  the  peo- 
ple will  have  a  social  consciousness  and  unity  of  purpose  which  will 
make  every  man  feel  that  every  other  man  is  his  neighbor,  and  all  will 
work  together  for  the  common  weal.  You  may  call  this  idealism.  Pos- 
sibly it  is.  But  why  not  have  a  little  idealism  in  our  county  govern- 
ment, where  it  is  so  woefully  lacking  at  present? 

20 — Suggested  Studies 

1.  What  constructive  undertakings  in  the  way  of  public  health,  edu- 
cation, road  building  or  demonstration  work  are  being  financed  by  your 
county? 

2.  Secure  a  copy  of  the  last  financial  statement  or  report  of  your 
grand  jury  published  in  one  of  your  local  papers  and  determine  the 
assets,  liabilities,  bonded  indebtedness  and  current  expenditures  of  your 
county.  What  part  of  this  went  for  permanent  improvements  still  in 
use?  What  part  for  old  undertakings  long  since  worn  out,  but  the  cost 
of  which  is  still  being  borne  by  the  taxpayers? 

3.  In  the  matter  of  government,  is  your  county  ordinary  in  charge 
of  roads  and  revenues,  or  a  board  of  commissioners  in  charge? 

4.  What  amounts  were  expended  the  past  year  by  your  county  for 
courts  and  prisoners;  roads  and  bridges;  public  health;  poor  relief 
(within  the  almshouse  and  outside).  For  every  dollar  paid  by  tax- 
payers, what  portion  of  it  went  for  the  above  purposes? 
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MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

While  the  county  is  regarded  as  merely  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
state  arranged  for  convenience  in  governing,  and  having  only  minimum 
powers,  the  city  on  the  other  hand  is  a  corporation  enjoying  special  privi- 
leges and  powers  which  have  been  granted  it  by  state  legislatures. 
Therefore  cities  have  been  able  to  exercise  a  great  many  functions  in 
the  past  which  have  been  denied  to  counties.  On  account  of  these  func- 
tions the  city  is  able  to  attract  people  who  are  drawn  to  it  for  social, 
educational  and  other  advantages  in  addition  to  greater  opportunities 
for  professional  and  economic  advancement. 

Municipal  charters  owe  their  origin  to  special  charters  granted  by  the 
sovereign  to  boroughs,  guilds,  and  other  corporations  during  the  Middle 
Ages  whereby  the  citizens  obtained  certain  rights  and  privileges  from 
the  king  in  exchange  for  various  considerations,  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  force. 

In  America  the  beginnings  of  our  municipal  system  are  to  be  found 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  colonial  boroughs  during  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  New  York  was  the  first,  receiving  its  charter  from 
Governor  Dongan  in  1686,  and  others  followed  suit. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  our  largest  city  had  but  42,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  there  were  only  six  towns  with  more  than  8,000  population 
each,  wherein  resided  only  one  person  in  thirty.  Ross  estimates  that 
now  there  cannot  be  less  than  800  places  of  similar  size,  while  our  total 
urban  population  exceeds  our  rural  by  a  small  margin  according  to  the 
census  of  1920,  or  about  51  per  cent  urban  and  49  per  cent  rural. 

While  enjoying  greater  privileges  than  does  the  county,  the  city  is 
considered  one  of  the  agents  which  the  state  uses  for  .more  convenient 
administration  of  local  government.  It  is  entrusted  with  such  powers 
as  the  legislature  may  deem  wise  to  confer,  and  even  in  such  grants  it 
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acquires  no  vested  right.  Municipal  authority  may  be  enlarged,  abridged, 
or  entirely  withdrawn  by  the  legislature.  The  state  authorities  have  the 
same  right  to  govern  the  city  as  they  do  any  other  area  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Facts  About  the  State's  Population,  Urban  and  Rural 

In  Georgia  the  population  is  three-fourths  rural,  though  the  urban 
is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  rural.  For  instance,  the  census 
of  1920  gives  the  state  2,895,831  people,  an  increase  of  286,711  during 
the  decade,  or  11  per  cent.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased about  15  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The  state's  urban 
population  (those  dwelling  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  in- 
habitants or  more)  now  numbers  727,859,  an  increase  during  the  dec- 
ade of  189,973,  or  35  per  cent.  The  rural  population,  2,167,973,  increased 
during  the  decade  only  97,502 — barely  5  per  cent.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
seen  that  our  urban  population  increased  seven  times  as  fast  as  our 
rural. 

The  growth  of  urban  centers  in  Georgia  in  the  past  twenty  years  is 
evidenced  by  the  following: 

1920 — Number  of  Urban  Centers  59    Per  cent  of  pop.  Urban  25% 
1910 — Number  of  Urban  Centers  45    Per  cent  of  pop.  Urban  20% 
1900 — Number  of  Urban  Centers  31    Per  cent  of  pop.  Urban  15% 
The  last  census  shows  the  following  facts: 
155  counties 

5  new  counties  organized  Jan.  1st,  1921 
160  counties  now 
1628  Primary  Divisions  (militia  districts) 
124  Cities  (including  Atlanta) 
446  Towns 
16  Villages. 

The  population  of  the  twelve  largest  cities  in  the  state  in  1920  is  given 
below  with  comparisons  for  the  five  largest  in  1860. 

Population  of  the  Twelve  Largest  Cities  in  Georgia 

1920  1860 

Atlanta  200,616  9,554 

Savannah                      83,000  22,292 

Macon                           52,995  8,247 

Augusta                       52,548  12,493 

Columbus                       31,125  9,621 

Waycross    18,068 

LaGrange   17,038 

Athens    16,748 

Rome    13,252 

Albany    11,555 

Valdosta    10,783 

Americus    9,010 
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1920 

Per  cent 

1910 

Per  ce 

Total  population  .  . . 

 2,895,832 

2  609  121 

Total  "White 

1,689,114 

58.3 

1  431  802 

54.9 

1,206,365 

41.7 

1,176,987 

45.1 

Total  Rural  

2,167,973 

75 

2,070,471 

80 

White  Rural   

1,234,512 

1,118,196 

Negro  Rural   

,   .  ,  933,329 

952,161 

Total  Urban   

  727,859 

25 

538,650 

20 

454,602 

313,606 

Negro  Urban   , 

  273,036 

224,826 

Public  Service  Based  Upon  Taxation 

Beware  of  the  politician  who  campaigns  on  the  platform  of  reduc- 
ing taxes  and  saving  money.  There  is  a  relic  left  in  his  mind  of  that 
mediaeval  conception  of  taxation  when  barons  extorted  tribute  from 
the  burghers  through  force.  He  is  thinking  more  of  acquiring  an 
office  than  he  is  of  better  roads  and  better  health  and  better  schools. 
Taxation  under  a  democracy  is  voluntary  and  it  is  the  means  and  to 
a  large  extent  the  measure  of  the  common  benefits  which  any  com- 
munity affords  its  citizens.  The  citizen  gets  more  for  his  taxes  than 
for  any  other  expenditure,  and  demagogic  appeals  to  economy  should 
be  tested  by  the  character  of  the  public  services  of  which  the  citizen 
may  be  thereby  deprived.  Says  Newton  D.  Baker,  "After  all,  the  busi- 
ness of  city  government  is  the  business  of  community  cooperation. 
It  starts  with  the  charter  and  the  book  of  ordinances.  It  ends  with  a 
game  of  tag  played  by  children  in  public  parks.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  understand  election  machinery,  modes  of  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  the  business  of  city  housekeeping;  but  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  relationship  of  voluntary  civic  agencies,  and 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  personal  and  group  enthusiasms."  Fore- 
word to  "Our  Cities  Awake,"  by  Morris  L.  Cooks. 

Cities  Should  Render  Service 

"The  community  life  is  not  sound  so  long  as  it  is  negative.  Too 
much  effort  has  been  necessary  to  combat  the  grafter,  the  lame  duck, 
the  parasite,  the  tax  dodger,  the  franchise  seeker,  the  apathetic  citi- 
zen. The  community  talent  is  more  and  more  freed  for  affirmative 
tasks.  (Since  this  was  written  the  nineteenth  amendment  has  been 
adopted-)  Public  office  becomes  honorable  and  citizenship  more  con- 
structive as  the  work  of  the  municipality  increases.  The  progressive 
satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  all  of  the  people  has  ceased  to  be  a  Utopian 
ideal;  it  is  the  only  reasonable  municipal  program.  A  social  effi- 
ciency beyond  the  dreams  of  corporate  'efficiency  engineers'  is  in 
sight  of  the  managers  of  the  democratically  governed  municipality." 
— American  Municipal  Progress,  Charles  Zueblin. 
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In  order  that  such  a  municipal  program  may  be  possible,  the  city 
charter  should  grant  general  power  to  the  city  to  undertake  local 
public  services  of  whatever  nature.  The  charter  is  the  constitution  of 
the  city.  Charters  are  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  many  of  the 
evils  of  city  government  in  this  country  have  resulted  from  the  fail- 
ure to  state  legislatures  to  give  cities  sufficient  power  in  their  char- 
ters to  deal  with  local  problems  promptly  and  in  their  own  way  with- 
out legislative  action  in  each  instance. 

City  Activities  Vary  in  Scope 

The  activities  and  functions  of  cities  vary  indefinitely  with  their 
size,  resources  and  the  progressiveness  of  their  citizens.  As  condi- 
tions and  resources  and  ideals  change,  we  may  expect  cities  in  vary- 
ing degree  to  adjust  themselves  to  them.  In  considering  municipal 
functions  and  how  they  develop,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Benja- 
min Franklin  started  the  first  city  police  and  the  first  city  fire  de- 
partment in  this  country,  or  at  least  in  one  of  its  older  cities,  Phila- 
delphia. He  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  how  he  did  it,  and  as  no 
one  has  ever  improved  upon  his  method,  it  is  here  quoted  at  some 
length.  (The  necessity  for  public  understanding  and  cooperation  in 
the  extension  and  maintenance  of  municipal  activities  is  just  as 
great  today  as  in  the  time  of  Franklin.)  This  is  the  description  of 
Philadelphia's  first  fire  department.  "I  wrote  a  paper  (first  to  be 
read  in  Junto,  but  it  was  afterward  published)  on  the  different  acci- 
dents and  carelessnesses  by  which  houses  were  set  on  fire,  with  cau- 
tions against  them,  and  means  proposed  of  avoiding  them.  This  was 
much  spoken  of  as  a  useful  piece,  and  gave  rise  to  a  project,  which 
soon  followed  it,  of  forming  a  company  for  the  more  ready  extin- 
guishing of  fires,  and  mutual  assistance  in  removing  and  securing 
the  goods  when  in  danger.  Associates  in  this  were  presently  found, 
amounting  to  thirty.  Our  articles  of  agreement  obliged  every  mem- 
ber to  keep  always  in  good  order,  and  fit  for  use,  a  certain  number  of 
leather  buckets  with  strong  bags  and  baskets  (for  packing  and 
transporting  of  goods),  which  were  to  be  brought  to  every  fire,  and 
agreed  to  meet  once  a  month  and  spend  a  social  evening  together,  in 
discoursing  and  communicating  such  ideas  as  occurred  to  us  upon  the 
subject  of  fires,  as  might  be  useful  in  our  conduct  on  such  occasions. 
The  utility  of  this  institution  soon  appeared." 

Primitive  Beginnings 

And  this  is  how  he  started  the  police  department.  "I  proposed  as  a 
more  effectual  watch,  the  hiring  of  proper  men  to  serve  constantly  in 
that  business;  and,  as  a  more  equitable  way  of  supporting  the  charge, 
the  levying  a  tax  that  should  be  proportioned  to  the  property.  This  idea 
being  approved  by  the  Junto,  was  communicated  to  the  other  clubs,  but 
as  arising  in  each  of  them;  and  though  the  plan  was  not  immediately 
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carried  into  execution,  yet,  by  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
change,  it  paved  the  way  for  the  law  obtained  a  few  years  after,  when 
the  members  of  our  clubs  were  grown  into  more  influence." 

The  growth  of  city  activities  in  scope  and  variety  since  Franklin's  day 
has  been  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  city  population  and  the  co- 
plexity  of  problems  which  this  growth  has  brought  about.  In  his  day 
only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  of  over  eight 
thousand  while  now  more  than  one-half  of  our  inhabitants  have  become 
city  dwellers. 

Usual  Functions 

The  usual  functions  of  the  modern  city  may  be  briefly  listed  as  follows : 
The  collection  and  expenditure  of  revenue  through  the  financial 
department. 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  through  the  police  and  fire 
departments,  including  probation  for  adults  and  juveniles,  and 
often  the  employment  of  police-women  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  girls. 

The  control  of  infectious  diseases,  the  treatment  of  the  dependent 
sick,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  promotion  of  health  through 
the  health  department 

Education  including  kindergartens,  special  schools  for  handi- 
capped children,  and  technical  and  classical  high  schools.  The 
School  Department 

Recreation,  including  parks,  swimming  pools,  golf  links,  tennis 
courts,  municipal  music  lectures,  etc.,  including  art  galleries  and 
the  beautification  of  the  environs  of  the  city.    Park  Department. 

The  supervision  or  administration  (municipal  ownership)  of 
means  of  communication  and  transportation,  and  the  supplying  of 
lights  and  water.  Public  Works  Department. 
The  inauguration  and  well  managed  conduct  of  the  city's  business  re- 
quires two  classes  of  public  servants,  and  the  chief  problem  in  charter 
making  is  to  devise  the  conditions  under  which  these  two  classes  can 
best  be  enlisted.  No  charter  can  run  a  city ;  it  takes  representative  men 
and  women  to  guide  its  affairs,  and  experienced  faithful  employees  to 
get  the  day  to  day  work  done.  Fundamentally,  city  government  is  a 
problem  of  personnel,  of  two  kinds.  First,  voluntary  civic  servants  whom 
the  people  select  and  entrust  with  the  general  direction  of  the  public  in- 
terests (councilmanic  and  advisory  service),  and,  secondly,  specially  ex- 
perienced employees,  all  of  whose  time  is  required  by  their  duties,  and 
who  must  depend  upon  renumeration  for  their  livelihood.  The  duties 
demanded  of  the  former  class  must  be  made  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  some  business  or  professional  vocation,  otherwise  the  people's  repre- 
entatives  will  be  confined  to  the  leisure  class.  The  most  important  con- 
siderations with  respect  to  the  second  class  (heads  of  departments  and 
their  subordinates)  is  that  they  be  assured  long  enough  tenure  to  afford 
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reasonable  personal  security,  and  the  conditions  of  employment  that 
inspire  interest  and  loyalty  in  their  work. 

Forms  of  City  Government 

The  merits  of  the  commission-manager  or  council-manager  plan  which 
is  not  found  in  any  other  form  of  charter  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  estab- 
lishes the  most  favorable  conditions  for  enlisting  the  best  of  both  of 
these  types  of  personnel.  This  form  of  government  combines  the  ideas  of 
a  small  representative  body,  elected  on  a  non-partisan  ballot,  and  pos- 
sessing all  ultimate  legal  powers  of  the  city  subject  to  checks  in  the 
hands  of  the  electorate  like  recall,  referendum,  etc.,  with  concentration 
of  administrative  power  in  a  single  individual,  chosen  by  the  council  and 
subject  to  dismissal  by  it.  Under  this  form  councilmen  can  serve  without 
fear  of  the  petty  and  exasperating  demands  of  their  constituency  for 
jobs  and  special  consideration  from  the  city,  and  the  employees  of  the 
city  can  serve  without  fear  of  political  and  irresponsible  interference  with 
their  duties  and  term  of  service.  Under  this  form  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, the  council,  have  complete  control  (they  can  dismiss  the  man- 
ager at  any  time) ,  but  their  control  must  be  exercised  as  a  body,  and  in 
an  open,  public  manner,  and  the  opportunity  for  political  maneuvering 
over  jobs  and  contracts  is  eliminated.  The  manager,  being  held  respon- 
sible for  administration,  has  every  inducement  to  secure  and  maintain 
capable,  faithful  personnel.  This  form  of  city  government  has  sup- 
planted the  commission  form  which  had  such  widespread  acceptance  fol- 
lowing its  adoption  in  Galveston  in  1901.  It  was  first  adopted  in  Staun- 
ton, Virginia,  in  1908,  and  up  to  1918  had  been  incorporated  in  the  char- 
ters of  121  cities.  Very  recently  it  was  adopted  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
city  of  over  five  hundred  thousand  population. 

Straight  Commission  Form  vs.  City  Manager  Plan 

There  are  several  weakneses  in  the  straight  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  seem  to  have  been  obviated  in  the  manager  plan.  In  the 
commission  form  the  commissioners  individually  serve  as  heads  of  de- 
partments and  collectively  as  the  council.  The  people  are  called  upon 
to  select  a  good  representative  and  a  good  administrator  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  It  is  generally  now  agreed  that  administrators  should  be 
appointed,  not  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  "Where  you  want  skill  you 
must  appoint,  where  you  want  representation,  elect.  This  rule  must  be 
the  guide  to  a  very  large  measure  of  municipal  reform."  The  commission 
form  is  also  defective  in  that  tne  commissioners,  acting  as  councilmen, 
pass  upon  themselves  acting  as  heads  of  departments.  Again  the  com- 
missioners, where  given  entire  charge  of  a  department,  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  coordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Councilmanic  Form 

The  councilmanic  is  the  third  form  into  which  city  governments  are 
usually  classified.    While  there  are  many  variations  of  this  form  it  is 
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characterized  by  a  council  sometimes  consisting  of  two  chambers  and  an 
independent  mayor,  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  tendency  under  the 
developments  of  this  form  have  been  to  give  the  mayor  more  and  more 
power,  because  of  the  necessity  of  fixing  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  business  or  administration  of  the  city.  Two  unsettled  problems  pre- 
sent themselves  in  connection  with  this  form.  Antagonism  and  deadlocks 
arise  between  the  council  and  an  independent  mayor,  and  each  incoming 
mayor  usually  makes  a  sweeping  change  in  the  administrative  personnel. 
Neither  civil  service  nor  the  approval  of  the  mayor's  appointments  by 
council  have  been  able,  to  any  great  extent,  to  solve  the  latter  problem, 
and  so  long  as  employees  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  turn  of  the  political 
wheel,  those  who  are  best  qualified  will  seek  service  elsewhere  than  with 
their  city. 

The  City  Our  Municipal  Home 

The  city  is  our  municipal  home-  Its  housekeeping  is  no  less  important 
than  its  architecture  and  its  physical  comforts.  Women,  the  true  house- 
keepers, have  been  called  to  their  rightful  part  in  its  affairs,  and  the  like- 
lihood is  that  they  will  exert  a  cleansing  humanizing  influence  upon  them- 
The  thoroughness  with  which  they  come  to  understand  the  intricate  in- 
fluences and  services  of  the  city  will  be  the  measure  of  the  contribution 
which  they  made  to  its  progress. 

Following  is  an  outline  for  the  study  of  city  government. 

1.  The  History  of  the  City. 

2.  The  Position  of  the  City  in  American  Government. 

3.  The  City  Council. 

4.  The  City  Executive. 

5.  Administrative  Departments. 

6.  Commission  Form  of  Government. 

7.  The  Council  Manager  Form. 
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Chapter  IX. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  NEW  CITIZENSHIP 

James  L.  Sibley 

A  STUDY  IN  OUTLINE 
With  Bibliography 

I.  Woman's  place  in  American  life  today. 

II.  Her  three  great  achievements  of  the  past  two  centuries. 

1.  Entrance  into  Industry. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effect  upon  the  home. 

2.  Entrance  into  the  professions. 

Administration  upon  terms  of  equality  with  men.     Provisions  for  higher 
education  and  admission  to  State  Universities.    Began  about  1830. 

3.  Entrance  upon  full  duties  of  citizenship. 
Enfranchisement  by  states,  achieved  1900  to  1920. 
Nineteenth  Amendment. 

Seneca  Falls  Convention,  1848. 

III.  Five  rights  enjoyed  by  modern  women. 

1.  Opportunity  for  an  education. 

2.  Freedom  of  choosing  an  occupation. 

3.  Legal  equality. 

4.  Leisure. 

5.  Suffrage. 

IV.  Some  problems  to  be  faced  by  modern  women. 

1.  The  problem  of  the  married  woman  in  industry. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  unmarried  woman  and  of  the  professional  woman. 

3.  The  problem  of  leisure  and  participation  in  civic  affairs : 

A.  Before  marriage. 

B.  After  marriage. 

V.  The  outlook. 

1.  Women's  Clubs. 

2.  Welfare  departments  of  state  governments. 

3.  The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I.  WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE  TODAY 
The  modern  American  woman  enjoys  a  freedom  unequaled  by  her 
European  sisters  or  Oriental  cousins.  For  instance,  her  father  may 
not  give  her  away  to  a  man  in  marriage  against  her  wishes ;  her  husband 
may  not  beat  her  for  the  non-performance  of  domestic  duties  as  he 
would  his  slave  or  his  chattel;  she  is  free  to  choose  her  occupation,  to 
marry  or  to  stay  single  as  her  personal  inclination  may  dictate;  the 
property  she  possesses  in  her  own  name  may  not  be  taken  over  by  her 
husband  upon  marriage,  and  may  not  be  sold  by  his  creditors  to  pay 
his  obligations.   In  short,  she  occupies  a  position  of  equality  and  freedom 
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in  the  business,  professional,  educational,  and  political  world  unequaled 
by  women  in  any  other  land  today,  not  excepting  even  the  women  of 
England,  France  or  Germany,  the  most  progressive  of  European  coun- 
tries. 

This  position  has  been  gradually  won  through  the  years  by  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  partly  traceable  to  the  influences  of  Christian- 
ity, partly  to  the  growing  ideals  of  democracy,  and  partly  to  the  spirit 
of  the  New  World,  and  the  place  filled  by  woman  in  the  American  home. 
Her  latest  accomplishment,  that  of  the  removal  of  the  barriers  against 
voting  on  account  of  sex,  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment,  will  eventually  result  in  her  attaining  complete 
political  and  legal  equality  with  men.  This  achievement,  it  is  true, 
has  raised  questions  about  her  ultimate  position  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community,  which  cannot  be  answered  in  full  at  present,  but  no  one 
need  doubt  that  the  ultimate  position  of  American  women  and  of  South- 
ern women  will  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  one  of  good  sense,  free- 
dom and  importance  in  the  making  of  the  home  and  in  the  sharing  of 
the  burdens,  opportunities,  and  ideals  of  community  life  and  develop- 
ment. This  conclusion  will  be  justified  by  a  study  of  the  following 
outline,  which  traces  the  gradual  rise  of  woman  to  economic,  profes- 
sional, educational  and  political  equality  with  man. 

"In  more  primitive  societies  women  carried  on  the  industries  almost 
exclusively,  and  consequently  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  produc- 
tion in  agriculture,  in  weaving  and  in  spinning,  as  well  as  in  the  do- 
mestic arts,  while  man  was  engaged  in  those  activities  requiring 
strength,  violence,  speed  and  the  craft  which  follows  from  the  contacts 
of  his  more  active  life.  Long  before  the  development  of  the  domestic 
industries  which  occurred  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, man  began  to  share  actively  in  the  work  of  the  home.  Woman, 
the  civilizing  agent  in  society,  had  tamed  her  mate,  and  taught  him  to 
substitute  productive  occupations  for  those  of  war  and  idleness."1 

II.  HER  THREE  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Her  three  great  achievements  during  the  past  two  centuries  may  be 
considered  her  entrance  into  industry,  her  entrance  into  the  professions, 
and  her  attainment  of  the  franchise.  At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  system  of  home  industry  and  of  agriculture  was  very 
simple,  and  followed  those  lines  of  hand  labor  in  customary  use  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  first  break  took  place  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  when  through  a  series  of  inventions,  machinery 
and  power  were  substituted  for  hand  labor,  and  the  industries  were 
transferred  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  As  a  result,  men,  women  and 
children  went  to  live  in  the  cities,  and  woman  gave  up  her  accustomed 
place  in  the  home,  and  became  eventually  a  self-supporting  economic 
unit.    This  change  has  been  gradual  and  powerful,  and  not  without  its 

1.    Woman  and  Social  Progress — Nearing.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912. 
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evil  results,  especially  in  weakening  the  influence  of  the  home,  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  with  the  proper  safeguarding  of  women  and  children 
from  the  evils  of  factory  labor,  that  the  present  position  of  economic 
freedom  which  she  occupies  is  far  better  than  the  one  of  dependence 
and  parasitism  which  was  all  she  could  hope  for  in  the  past. 
A.    The  Industrial  Revolution. 

In  1725,  Daniel  Defoe  made  a  journey  through  England  and  has  left 
us  a  vivid  description  of  the  cottage  system  of  industry  as  he  saw  it. 
The  land  was  divided  up  into  small  enclosures,  from  two  to  six  or  seven 
acres  in  extent,  carefully  cultivated,  and  every  three  or  four  enclosures 
had  a  cottage  where  the  family  lived  and  where  the  simple  industries 
of  spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing  were  carried  on  under  the  combined 
labor  of  father,  mother  and  children.  The  carding  and  spinning  were 
handed  over  to  the  women  and  children,  and  the  weaving,  fulling,  dye- 
ing and  dressing  cloth  were  handed  over  to  the  men — the  father  and 
his  sons,  in  addition  to  apprentices,  performing  the  work  which  was 
formerly  done  by  women. 

This  combination  of  simple  agriculture  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
was  highly  characteristic  of  domestic  industry  in  rural  England.  This 
type  of  organization  of  labor  made  it  possible  for  father,  mother  and 
children  to  ply  their  work  at  home,  and  where  the  conditions  of  life 
were  not  too  hard,  to  develop  strong  family  feeling. 

Then  came  the  series  of  inventions  which  completely  transformed  the 
industrial  system  of  England  and  the  American  colonies,  and  removed 
these  industries  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  The  change  did  not  take 
place  all  at  once,  but  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  there 
have  grown  up  our  great  manufacturing  centers  with  their  factories, 
our  great  systems  of  transportation  and  of  commerce,  also  our  congested 
areas,  our  tenements  and  our  insanitary  dwellings,  our  child  labor  and 
our  women  in  industry,  the  declining  ties  of  home  life,  all  of  which  are 
a  challenge  to  our  modern  civilization,  and  afford  a  practical  field  of 
endeavor  for  our  idealists  and  for  those  who  love  their  neighbors. 

These  changes  are  due  to  a  number  of  inventions,  one  of  which  was 
the  discovery  of  steam  and  its  harnessing  to  the  wheels  of  industry 
and  of  commerce.  The  invention  of  the  hand  loom  in  1738  by  John 
Key  made  it  possible  for  one  weaver  to  do  the  work  of  two-  In  1767 
James  Hargreaves,  a  weaver  and  carpenter,  invented  the  spinning- 
jenny  which  drove  eight  spindles  at  once  by  turning  a  wheel,  and  was 
so  simple  that  a  child  could  operate  it.  In  1768,  Arkwright,  a  barber, 
invented  a  roller  machine  for  spinning  which  was  driven  by  waterpower 
and  thus  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  factories  in  England. 
In  1792,  Eli  Whitney,  the  young  professor  from  Yale,  invented  the 
cotton  gin  in  America,  which  made  cotton  growing  profitable  on  a  large 
scale,  and  helped  to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  industry  and  of  com- 
merce which  were  to  transform  the  social  life  of  the  world.1 

1.  The  Family  as  a  Social  and  Educational  Institution — Goodsell.  The  Macmillan 
Co..  1920. 
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Women  have  followed  the  loom  from  the  home  into  the  factory,  and 
as  Edith  Abbott  says,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  women  were 
out  of  industry.2  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  more  than  five  mil- 
lion women  were  working  for  wages.  The  number  has  been  constantly 
increasing  from  decade  to  decade,  yet  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  women  in  the  country.  Statistics  show  also  that  most  women 
who  work  are  quite  young,  nearly  half  of  them  under  twenty-five,  and 
seven-tenths  under  thirty-five.  This  demonstrates  beyond  question  that 
most  women  work  only  until  opportunity  comes  for  marrying,  when  they 
quit  industry  and  become  homemakers. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  field  for  employment  in  industry  has 
vastly  increased,  owing  to  the  volume  of  light  running  machinery  which 
women  may  operate  with  ease,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  women  can  be 
employed  for  less  wages  than  men.  More  than  ten  million  females  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  are  now  employed  in  gainful  occupations  outside 
the  home. 

B.  Woman's  Entrance  Into  the  Professions. 

Woman's  second  step  upward  towards  independence  and  equality  with 
man  was  achieved  when  she  successfully  demonstrated  her  ability  to 
enter  the  professional  world.  She  insisted  that  intellectually  she  was 
the  equal  of  man,  and  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  enter  the  business 
and  professional  world-  She  denied  that  the  realms  of  education,  law, 
medicine,  and  the  other  professions  should  be  closed  to  her  on  account 
of  sex.  She  also  demanded  provisions  for  her  higher  education.  To 
show  that  she  was  capable  of  taking  as  high  an  education  as  man, 
special  colleges  were  founded  for  women,  because  men  refused  to  admit 
them  at  first  into  theirs.  The  movement  began  about  the  middle  of 
the  past  century.  Wesleyan  College  at  Macon,  founded  in  1836,  was 
the  first  college  in  the  United  States  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Others  quickly  followed.  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  in  1837;  Elmira 
College  in  1855;  Vassar  in  1870;  Wellesley  in  1870;  Smith  College  in 
1871;  and  Bryn  Mawr  in  1880.  As  time  went  on,  women  were  grad- 
ually admitted  to  colleges  and  universities  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 
State  universities  in  the  older  states,  notably  in  the  South,  have  been 
the  last  to  admit  women  upon  equality  with  men.  The  universities  of 
the  Middle  West  were  the  first,  Oberlin  in  1833  upon  its  foundation, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870,  and  others  following  their 
example. 

C.  Woman's  Entrance  Upon  the  Full  Rights  of  the  Franchise. 

While  the  enfranchisement  of  women  was  a  struggle  which  went  on 
for  nearly  seventy-five  years,  from  the  time  of  the  First  Woman  Rights 
Convention  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  until  the  ratification 

2.    Women  in  Industry— Edith  Abbott.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1910. 
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of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  in  1920,  the  movement  may  be  said  to 
have  gained  national  importance  about  the  close  of  the  past  century. 
The  movement  was  a  gradual  one,  and  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
present  century — from  about  1900  to  1920 — witnessed  the  complete  en- 
franchisement of  women  upon  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  was  first  brought  about  by  state  laws 
where  they  were  permitted  to  vote  upon  certain  local  questions  as  school 
matters  or  local  tax  levies,  and  the  privilege  was  then  extended  to  other 
lines.  Finally  they  made  themselves  so  powerful  locally,  and  carried 
on  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  education,  that  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment was  enacted,  which  did  not  give  universal  suffrage  to  women,  but 
merely  said  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  should  not  be  abridged  or  denied 
on  account  of  sex.  Each  state  has  within  its  jurisdiction  the  final 
word  as  to  who  shall  vote.  The  matter  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chap- 
ter X  of  this  outline.  But  it  is  virtually  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
The  matter  of  holding  office,  and  the  removal  of  legal  disabilities  against 
women,  are  questions  that  are  left  to  the  decisions  of  the  several  states. 

The  removal  of  property  disabilities  against  women  has  taken  place 
in  this  country  during  the  past  century  by  the  gradual  enactment  of 
local  statutes  by  the  states.  In  1809  Connecticut  led  the  way  by  per- 
mitting married  women  to  make  a  will.  In  1850  Michigan  passed  a 
similar  act,  and  five  years  later  removed  all  legal  restrictions  as  to 
their  property.  Virginia  did  likewise  in  1849  so  far  as  permitting  wives 
to  make  a  will,  but  did  not  concede  them  control  of  their  earnings  until 
fifty  years  later.  Other  legal  disabilities  are  being  gradually  removed, 
and  with  political  power  in  the  hands  of  women  as  well  as  of  men, 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  secure  removal  of  all  disabilities. 

Says  Goodsell:  "With  the  removal  from  the  statute  books  of  most 
of  the  hampering  economic  and  legal  restrictions  of  the  past,  American 
women  have  developed  intelligent  and  vigorous  personalities.  With 
every  year  that  passes  more  women  are  coming  to  see  that  their  interests 
cannot  wisely  or  righteously  be  confined  to  their  own  homes,  but  must 
expand  to  include  the  homes  of  the  entire  community.  And  with  the 
extension  of  full  suffrage  rights  to  women,  their  influence  on  social 
legislation  will  be  enormously  increased." 

III.  FIVE  RIGHTS  ENJOYED  BY  MODERN  WOMAN 
The  achievement  of  the  foregoing  may  now  be  summarized  under  five 
heads  which  are  rights  enjoyed  by  modern  American  women  to  a 
greater  degree  than  women  in  any  other  country:  The  opportunity  for 
an  education;  freedom  in  choosing  an  occupation;  legal  equality  with 
men;  the  right  to  leisure;  and  the  right  to  suffrage. 

IV.    SOME  PROBLEMS  TO  BE  FACED 
1.    The  Married  Woman  in  Industry. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  rights  has  also  brought  about  some  grave 
problems,  the  adjustment  of  which  will  require  time  and  trial.  One 
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is  the  problem  of  the  married  woman  in  industry.  This  has  contributed 
to  her  financial  independence,  and  decreased  her  obligations  in  the  home. 
Home  ties  are  loosened.  Carried  to  extreme,  home  may  be  neglected. 
If  so,  who  will  perform  the  domestic  duties,  who  will  bring  children 
into  the  world,  who  will  care  for  them,  if  married  women  participate 
to  a  large  extent  in  industry.  Biologically,  woman  is  the  mother  of 
the  race,  and  in  every  generation  mankind  must  be  born  anew.  This 
is  her  fundamental  task,  this  is  her  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  if  the  married  woman  continues  in  industry,  even  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  the  home  must  be  safeguarded  and  motherhood  protected. 

2.  The  Unmarried  Woman.    Her  Status. 

The  unmarried  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  prefers  to  remain  an 
unmarried  woman,  presents  a  problem  both  in  industry  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions. Our  present  institution,  the  home,  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  married  man  and  a  married  woman,  father  and  mother,  living 
together  and  rearing  a  family  of  children.  All  of  home  life  is  centered 
around  this  plan  of  economy. 

Ross  states  that  the  present  phenomenon  of  sex-antagonism  is  brought 
about  by  the  unmarried  woman  who  insists  upon  remaining  single  and 
competing  with  man  in  industry,  in  the  professions,  and  in  social  life. 
Society  has  not  yet  found  a  place  for  her.  She  lives  in  a  boarding 
house  at  present,  pending  the  permanent  disposition  of  her  status. 
Without  a  realm  of  her  own  as  the  wife  has,  she  sets  up  claims  to  be 
admitted  to  all  man's  prerogatives  and  to  influence  inter-sex  laws  and 
relations.  The  result  is  strife  between  marrying  and  non-marrying 
women,  and  marked  antagonism  between  the  latter  class  of  women 
and  men.1 

3.  The  young  working  girl,  or  the  older  single  woman  in  industry 
presents  a  problem.  Her  life  in  the  boarding  house,  the  physical  sur- 
roundings of  her  employment  in  factory,  store  or  office,  hours  off  for 
recreation  and  the  disposal  of  her  leisure,  where  she  shall  meet  men 
who  wish  to  call,  all  present  questions,  the  solution  of  which  will  tax 
the  best  efforts  of  Church,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and 
woman's  club. 

The  life  of  the  unmarried  professional  woman,  while  pitched  upon  a 
higher  intellectual  plane,  presents  many  of  the  same  problems  as  every 
unmarried  woman,  though"  her  standard  of  living  may  be  higher  and 
her  opportunities  for  leisure,  recreation  and  self-improvement  greater 
than  those  of  the  young  girl  or  older  woman  in  industry. 

4.  The  Disposal  of  Leisure. 

The  entire  question  of  the  disposal  of  leisure  which  American  women 
enjoy,  presents  a  problem  which  requires  serious  consideration.  Whether 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology— E.  A.  Ross,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1920.     Page  196. 
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it  shall  be  given  over  to  the  lighter  side  of  life,  or  to  social  service, 
or  to  politics,  depends  much  upon  the  standard  of  values  to  be  found 
in  the  community.  Then,  too,  a  large  number  of  women  wish,  and 
should  feel  obligated  to  participate  in  the  active  management  of  civic 
affairs.  If  this  new  freedom,  and  these  new  obligations  are  to  achieve 
the  best  results,  what  must  be  the  proper  division  of  time  between  the 
home  and  the  affairs  of  the  community? 

5.    Participation  in  Civic  Affairs. 

While  every  intelligent  woman  should  maintain  an  active  interest  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  and  should  keep  informed  upon 
current  questions  sufficiently  to  vote  intelligently,  there  seems  to  be  two 
periods  in  the  life  of  the  average  woman  which  are  peculiarly  suited 
to  her  active  participation  in  civic  affairs.  The  one  is  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  her  school  career  and  until  marriage,  the  other  is  in  middle 
life,  after  marriage,  when  she  has  reared  a  family  to  an  age  when 
they  no  longer  require  her  entire  services,  and  can  then  return  to  an 
active  participation  in  public  affairs,  with  a  broader  experience  and 
a  deeper  love  for  the  best  of  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  com- 
munity life.  This  division  of  time  between  young  womanhood,  the  home, 
and  later  altruistic  endeavor  appears  to  be  a  sane  and  altogether  prac- 
ticable solution  of  the  question. 

V.  THE  OUTLOOK 
Whatever  may  be  the  fears  which  have  been  aroused  by  the  entrance 
of  women  into  industry,  into  the  professions,  and  later  into  political 
life,  the  outlook  is  favorable  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  tem- 
porary inequalities  and  excesses  which  have  resulted  therefrom.  None 
but  a  pessimist  can  fail  to  believe  that  with  the  sane  outlook  upon  life 
which  is  the  possession  of  the  average  American  woman,  she  will  neg- 
lect home  or  family  ties  for  the  newer  opportunities  of  service  which 
present  themselves. 

1.  Woman's  Equipment  for  Her  New  Work. 

Woman  has  arrived  at  full  equality  with  man  in  political  affairs. 
What  few  hindrances  remain  in  a  legal  way  will  soon  be  swept  aside. 
She  comes  with  a  knowledge  of  public  questions,  of  parliamentary  law, 
and  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  which  is  not 
possessed  by  many  men,  though  the  latter  have  been  exercising  the 
franchise  since  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  This  must  be  said  to 
her  credit. 

2.  Women's  Clubs. 

In  acquiring  this  interest  and  information  regarding  current  affairs, 
one  should  not  overlook  the  part  which  has  been  played  by  women's 
clubs  in  the  education  of  the  modern  woman.  Denied  active  voice  in 
the  government  of  the  community,  she  has  turned  her  attention  to  a 
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study  of  the  questions  affecting  the  social  order,  over  against  that  day 
when  she  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  expressing  her  wishes  in 
the  management  of  the  state.  Her  club  has  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
for  self-development,  for  meeting  other  women,  for  exchanging  ideas, 
and  for  expressing  her  point  of  view  about  matters,  all  of  which  has 
resulted  immensely  to  her  advantage.  And  probably  in  no  section  of 
the  country  do  women's  clubs  play  as  important  a  part  in  the  life  of  the 
community  as  they  do  in  the  South. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  club  work.  As  Rheta  Dorr  points  out  in  her  little  book, 
"What  Eight  Million  Women  Want,"  woman's  interest  has  advanced 
from  personal  "culture  clubs"  to  social  service.  She  has  found  a  needed 
place  for  her  services,  and  she  is  demanding  a  share  in  the  useful  work  of 
the  world,  and  a  voice  in  its  management. 

3.    Woman's  Achievements. 

Politically,  even  before  the  passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment, 
many  of  the  states  had  removed  the  barriers  against  women,  and  for 
years  she  has  filled  some  of  the  most  useful  offices  in  city,  county  and 
state  governments.  She  comes  to  the  national  government  with  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  in  the  active  management  of  public 
affairs  in  many  of  our  states.  She  has  already  made  her  influence  felt 
in  local  government  by  insisting  that  those  things  which  touch  the  home 
and  affect  the  welfare  of  women  and  children  shall  be  given  consid- 
eration. The  development  of  public  education,  the  establishment  of 
boards  of  health,  the  creation  of  departments  of  public  welfare  in  many 
of  our  state  governments  for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate,  and  much  of 
the  legislation  affecting  child  labor  and  women  in  industry  owe  their 
passage  to  her  efforts. 

In  national  affairs  she  has  already  made  herself  felt.  The  creation 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  of  other  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  investigate  the  welfare  of  women  in  industry,  the  recently 
enacted  Sheppard-Towner  bill,  which  has  created  the  Federal  Board  of 
Maternity  and  Infant  Hygiene,  all  owe  their  existence  to  her  interest 
and  efforts.  No  one  can  doubt  that  her  active  participation  in  gov- 
ernment will,  in  the  long  run,  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon 
local,  state  and  national  questions. 

SUGGESTED  STUDIES 

1.  What  industries  in  your  community  employ  women  or  girls? 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  women  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  your 
community  gainfully  employed  outside  the  home?  See  last  census  re- 
ports or  secure  figures  from  your  chamber  of  commerce.  Classify 
their  occupations. 

3.  What  number  of  women  are  engaged  in  the  professions?  Classify. 
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4.  Are  any  civil  positions  occupied  by  women  in  your  city  or  county? 
Which  are  elective?    Which  appointive?    Which  are  under  civil  service? 

5.  Are  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  to  women  sufficient  in  your  opinion 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  normal  standard  of  living?  Investigate. 

6.  What  facilities  are  offered  to  women  and  girls  for  recreation? 
For  self -improvement?  Investigate. 

7.  Does  your  church  have  a  program  to  help  the  woman  in  industry? 
Does  your  club?    Is  it  worth  while? 
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